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CHAPTEB l.-p ESCRIFTIYE. 

Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

The State of SirmiSr Hea amoti^ tlje outer nimalaymi ranjree 
between 77^ 5^ aod 77» 55'E. and 30*’ 20'and 31" 5'N ^iS 
lengtli from Karadl on the west to Earfluna on the east is 43 
mil^ and ite width from Damandar on tha north to Ear&l on the 
southiepO miM^crowfl^^^ 1t h bounded on the north 

Jubbal, on the east by 
the Tons liver whieh divides it from the Dehra Dun District of 
the United Provmcea of Agra and Oudh, from which the Jumna 

On the south it borders on 
the State of Kalsta and tho Ambdla District of the Puniab It 
IS bounded on the w€^t by Fatiila territory, and on the north* 
west by Keoothal. Its area is J.IOS square miles, and its popu¬ 
lation m 1901 waa 135,626 souk ^ ^ 

1 territory of tho State is, with the esceptioa of the 

Kidrda Dun, mountainous, with deep valleya 
^ ng between rang^ of varying elevation. Its main atrbam/the 

Snm the State at its northernmost point, rune at first 

hpiL ?aou^i^east, and for 25 milea forma the boundary 

almnt ^ ^ SUte into two 

almost equal portions, tho Giri-wdr or cis-Giri country, south-west 

«Lnln nril G^t-pdr Or traos-Giri, north-east of it. Tho 

teristics*^ considerably in their charac- 

The tmns.Giri territory compriaea the wild mountainous 

culminating iuX 

* the Gin tiver. i^rom. thisffre^it peak li fppi 

Janrof *Th north-north west, the Dhitr 

dC D^othi^l the Dbdr Poin Kuffar and 

Dhfir D^thi the other south-east, called the Dhdr Nohra to 

aripur Fort {8,lj0a feet), whence it divides into two ranges' of 
wkch one rana almost due east to the valley of the Tons, '^hese 
ranps divide Sirmur from tho State of Jubbal, From the Chdr 

T?w j ^P^**®* north-west, the Dddham 

^minor spurs springing from them, 
Haripur Fort the second^ range first 
runs southwards under the name of the Lhdr Nigali and then 
turns to the east under the name of Dhdr Kamrau. North of 
^L‘u^r spur runs the Dhdr ShiUai, and 

iito Se S 

The cis-Giri country is iutorseoted by three main ranges, all 
of wkch run from north-west to south-east. Of these tho first is 
t he Sam D hdr or range which lies parallel to theGiri, and the 

• lilt b»Uts aunt h » Chilii chfadai kidlfa " uhc hiu ti iIh, »u*r 
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A. secohd is ibe Dbdrtbi or Littk Baoge. Between these flows the 
JdjiL The third is the low range which runs from near Kdld 
A mb to the south of Nalian and forms with the Dhdrthi an open 
valley through the wcabcrn half of which flows the Mdrkanda. 
Between the castora estromities of this and llie Dhdrthl ranges 
lies the wide open valley of the Kidrda D6u, whoso oastom 
border is on the Giri^ the Jumna separating it from Dehra Duo. 

The Kidrda Duo itself may also be 8ub*divided into three 
dJstiuct tracts, 

(f) the Dun proper, which lies between the Jumna and 
the lower parte of the Dhdrthi range and Poka bills, 
and is partially watered by the Giri and the Bdt4 
streams: 

(it) the tract which comprises the NdU Khera and the 
adjacent bills of the lower Dbdrthi on the north of 
the Bdtd, east of Jdmdn-Kbdla, west of tilia Gharib 
and south of Kdjban which iudoed may be 
regarded aa included in it, as it is a plain * in the 
north'Oast of this tract and on the sou^ bank of the 
Giri lies Sirmdr, the old capital of the State: 

(tu) the Far’Diini tracts which is surrounded by hills and 
lies near Mllgra villagoi This is a natural fortress, 
only accessible by one road and now a deserted waste* 
forest—though remains of wolls show that it was 
once cultivated. 

A ^ 0 ? is a long, narrrow valley, Its soil is usually atony and 
of inferior quality. But good pasture is abundant. The popula* 
tion is sparse and in Tahsil JNihan chiefly consists of Gdjare, 
who rear numbers of catUo. In Tahafl Paunta the AAcfe are 
mostly inhabited by GCijars, Bonjdras and Kanets. Wheat, 
barley, gram, cotton, maiae, yVart and rice are grown in 
and gold is found in the sand of the streams. The chief khola 
are 


Mhan Tahail. 

1. hhod. 

2. lllokpnr, 

3. Matir Beberon. 

4. Bijsra. 


Poonto TcJtaSL 

1* Hsripar. 
3. N«gU. 

3. Pfthlori, 


+1 T^-f Kidrda Diin is watered by the Bit& which rises nearest 
tue JJbar in the centre of the lower part of the Dbdrthi range and 
flows wutb-eaatward, m the reverse direction, to the MliTkauda,until 
It falls mm the Jumna at Bitd Ma.idl it is a perennial etream, 
auDject to heavy floods m the rainy Bcaacn, though usually fordable. 


3 

SiRSfOR State. ] Geology* [ Part A. 

By far tho greater pertioti of the State 18 drained by the CHAP, l, 3 A 
Giri or its tributarieii. None of these are important, except, on Phyeicall 
its right bank, the Ja1£l, Tvhlch joina it at OadiVhn below Satibdgh Aspoota.' 
at the south-eastern extretnity of the Sain DMr, On its left 
bank the priuctpal st reams are the Lojla and Priori which rise on 
the southern slopes of the Chdr peak. The Giri ia _®f varying 
width, in places 2G0 feet broad when in flood, but it is for the 
most part shallow and easily fordable, except in the rainy season. 

Its floods do great damage to the fields and houses its 

batiks, and it is useless for irrigatioo until it reaches the Kidrda 
Ddn, but timber in eonsiclerahle quantities is floated down it into 
the Jumna, Its water is reputed to cause indigestion, and to Imve 
an unpleasant odour. It falls into the Jumna below Mohkanipur. 

The Jaldl, which rises below Nahi in Tabsil Pachhdd, is a shallow 
stream of transparent water, rarely impassable even when in flood. 

Below Nahi, in the w’est,* riaes the Kawal, a stream which first 
flows westward, till it reaches the Patidla border, and thence 
turns north till it falls into the GirL 

The Tons forms the eastern boundary of the State from 'To™! 
Koti, on tlie Jubbal border, southward for some 30 mites, dividing 
the State from Jaunsdr, 

In the east of the Dhar Nigdli rise two streams which flow 
into the Tons, These are the Jfengal, which drains the north¬ 
eastern corner of the State, south of Jubbat, and the Neweli, 
already mentioned, In the south-west corner besides the Mar- 
kaiida three seasonal torrents rise in the hills neat Madhan 
Kiddr and combine midway between Pdpri and Bhmpur 
to form the K4n, which flows southwards from the D barthi 
Dhdr into the Ambdla District. 

The Mdrkanda, rising below tho temple of Devi Katisan at Tto Mirk»o4t. 
Bardhan, flows westward and waters the village gardens at Mdlu- 
wdla; below Mdluw&la it turns south-west and waters the lands 
ofSambhuwdla and Rukheri and the garden of B£r Bikramtihud, 
after which it enters the Ambdla District near K&ld Amb, It 
is a sluggish, perennial stream, shallow and always fordable. Its 
only tributary of any importance is the Saildui. 

Regarding the geology of tho State, Mr. O. H. Hayden 
writes as follows :— 

The greater part of the Sirmiir State lies on rocks of tertiary 
age, with beds belonging to tho carbonaceous system (Krol and 
Blaini groups) on the north-east. The lower tertiary rocks are 
particularly well developed, and the Sirmiir series,^which iucludes 
the Subdthu, Dagshdi and Kaanuli groups, takes n^e from 
the State. The upper tertiary, or Siw^iUk, eerios is largely 
developed in the neighbourhood of Ndhan, where the lower beds 
consist of gredt mass of sandstones, the NAliau group ; these are 
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overlam by sandstones and conglomerates (middle and upper 
Siwdlik) containing a rich mammalian Amua of pliocene age,” 

Thifl ayatein is more fully deacribcd in the Manual of the 
Geology of ludia^ as follows 

. 5^^!**“* ™ DriffinftllT dlviiM Iftto two Biembcre,* 

TTM khJ jm uppar, tm ^hfcb Ihc Damii of SiwlH^ 

I ® tirt! ^Hndii7 bctwciGii Uifl Iwo i^rpii|n \b b pnat rmult, but Uit^ns 
IFjl ^ ®^**^*^ tonnkoiEJiTitca contAin oumetoBA 

2 f-Eittcd Into ocnticfc wiib. The diitincljon betwocn 

M<i ajwftjfk tpucs afipenn td be wcH DMictmmetl in a loitlh^BUitcrljr dtrcctiaa ba 
tho bordcTig of but Ed the Dortb^weui it disAppeuts^ juaJ tbero uppcmri to hire 

f ■ contln^wg «rl^ of dopg^ita, frotn the bottom to Urn top pf the ni>per tartEiijj 

fl NShuJis, thouBh 3t would nppei 

liPttli west uptORsnUtlTiM of tbc fiiwSJIb fimaA oecut loir down 
Nilhan group na ofrpiiQBlJy definetL 
IniKlTitobk to reuto tbo AtTaraUdn belwcen 
lu. Y ® ^Biwdlikp tboagk the term uany 

bo rownuJ lu a Tifleful local dtt%EiELEnn torn part iouLnr typo of fornijitloa, 

Niban gfaup 18 ffl^pwed of Hltditiaiing bod^of a dno Br^incdf naiaHElT ffrcir, firm 
niiUKtooe, HSEUilij brlfht and mi In colour, and bIehcai aIwaja itocnii &liadc of red 

^ wflJeb weatber In b nodolij tBatina:* The ctoyi u^lty pronui in tbi> lower part pf 
tbe gtonp ADq the aandiftones in tba tipper. 

j ., ^ f^P the Dprahil gfoop, and one 

might Ik tomplt^ ip retjard them aa ct^uiT^ent to each other. Thf; cfiai raletiec cannot bo 
fkfiA ^ typical lower Ifimilavii, in 

the ^ Jatomu liliii^ ha^ beeinacanifiied In groator detail Lhan bai yk boon 

^onc, tiMt ln the mwinwbllG tlicati afo rcanua fatenppoiliig that thn blbolpdcal aimilarity 
bd wneo the two graqpg ia due to ft simUarit/in thLir condition of doiMisitJtOEti and does, not 
niejiu csonteiopciranclty of odgEn.^ 

found in distinct nrcjiFp leppt&ted bj a lUAiked 
Htmcluml olntuting StBclf at fha pTwnt dny a« a fanit of maoy tbgnianil 

conncctca In n pccaliar 

A¥ttna»i # Blcvabon of the HimlEayl^ and it la hEgblj Improhnble tliAt tbe bwta 

«yath of It are of the Htme ^e m thoic found to the north. Attothur uhth- 

es^Buro o[ the Subilhu group ha^ boon fooiid i^vnn 
iha thetjmcfti iftoau group, and a third maybe dcrlvi^ from 

conntrv n^b though not pfotiujr, a jpgnper iQ the 

with brought into contact 

rIi»*** finndftencB of the former 

*1?^'^ Mft rounded lumpaK while the Dagahk AundisEonea weaLher into nnsular 

ciblbEt a nmeh ksa degree of 

woftthcrlitg than that which the b'ifian beds baits tnulcrgone. 

fjt cl*? l»d* which hji¥B[ilreBi]jfbeiiiitiJtiiliOTcd m ocetirritiE at the tail 

Pilfer «»*whiit fwim the typical Ntbii} eltyn, test cable 
f contUtioafi qt licpofiltkin wfakh prorileJ in the 

fonnd ^ SrSu "" ^ 

Tr,„.„ been Ilcecribeil from the typical .Vihaiw, It It iKicribte that lome of iha 

lower SlwiUk losuib found la iba ^'oltll-WHt IPnnjab may hare been derlral from be^ta of tba 
F^Q n^ but Uia^Fop^Etloq Iftckf pftiDL There aocmi, bowetor, to he Uuia room for doubt 
mi uir Ffflby Caatlcy did find foidU on tbo northern aide of tho bill an which Ibo town of 

Kitian^wanilap ai^ canpeqnenfcly in (hfl bedi of tlm lidlum gTisopp bnlt tio apCfCimBna were lOat 

nCforc thiiy nud EMxn examined by a paliLiontologistf 

Sirmur Plata possesses a variety of vegetation in which 
both tropical jind temperate species aro represented, but in these 
brief notes it is impossible to do more than give an outline of 
its salient points. As the climate of Sirmur derives its character 
from different elevations, so its flora varies with the conditions of 
^e locality under which the various species thrive. That of tlie 
Kidrda and Bijdra Duns» the Siwdliks and other low bills is 

'^nd Kditiun, iMge sea. 

In S n*. P"H I, p«itH n. 101 (IBGO. 

UceonK XIV, iTa {JSSIJ, 

note (K ^ Tl, toot. 
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very similar to tho flora of the Debra Dun and Sabdranpur CHAP, e, 
Siw^Iiks, while that of the moautains or temperate aone reaemblee physi^l 
that of Jaunsar and Simla. Aepocis. 

Considering the small area of the State, it is comparatively Fion. 
rich in vegetation. Of that of the tropical zone, more ttmn fonrty- 
four natural orders are represented, and these embrace many species 
{vide appendix), Of these eighty are trees, the smallest of which 
attain a height of thirty feet, while Anogeisswt lali/otia, Bombax 
malabarieum. Ficus retigiosa, F. bengaiensist Terminalia hlerica, 
and Tcrminalia chehtla reach a height of a hundred feet and 
have iua|sive crowns. The Sliorea robutta (sdf) and Ter- 
minalia iommtosa (som) ate the most valuable trees, but do 
not grow so large ns those east of the Jumna, The sdl, 
with occasional admixture of min, forui close forest clothing 
the greater part of the Duns, while on the slopes to the west of 
NAhnn, in parte of the Siwilliks and on the lower terraces of the 
hills north of the Dun as far the Tons, the ml extends into a 
forest ot mixed species. Next in importauce to the above 
arethe Baf&ergia maoe, found always on alluvial deposits 
near rivers and streams, but of small height and girth: the 
Botihinia rettesa, only found in a few places and valuable for its 
gum, known as scmla or cJie&erti: the Cedreia toona, Ougenia 
dalbergioidea, the timber of which is considered good for agricub 
tural implements, though it la^ a small stunted tree, and the 
Ptnus longi/olia, which finds its lower limit in the Siwdliks, but 
the trees are more or less stunted and of small girth. 

By far the greater part of the State area is covered with 
forests of mixed, and for the most part inferior, species called 
.locally Mdi forests, which contain, so far as h^ been observed, 
one hundred species of trees and shrubs (vide list). Many are of 
economic value, yielding gums, dyes, medicines, edible fruits, and 
nearly all are utilized for timber, fuel, or fodder. These are des¬ 
cribed in Brandis’ “ Forest Flora and their products in Dr. Watt’s 
" Economic Products.” Bamboo ( Deudro calamus striefus} occupies 
areas of the southern slopes varying from seven to eight hundred 
acres. Near Rdjpur are a few rattan cane brakes which, if 
extended, would support a small industry. 

Among the shrubs the following may be mentioned ns of econo¬ 
mic value i—TPoorf/ordin ^ribunda, Adhetoda vasica, CaHssa 
rarand&s, Carissa diFusu, Zizgphus vulgai U^ Zhyphns oxyphylla, 
Zityphiajujuba^Zis^yphuanwiimnlaria, Cmsalpinia indigefera, Abrus 
prccaiorius (a climber), Bauhinia vahlii, Ruhus Aavua, PTimepia 
utU%8, Ruhuslasiocarpmf Coinbretum demndrum^Myrsineommenata, 

Nerium odomm, Vryptolepis huchmani, Cordia myxa, 

Myrains Afrkamt lecoma undulaia, J?«j)/iorfua royleanat Agave 
Amrekam, P^tiranjiva^ Mim 9 sa rubicaulk' 


* Anti Btcwnit's PdDjhb FtuitSi 
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Aspects. 

Flara* 


Herbaceous plants, wild flowsTs, ferns, ticbens, orchids and 
algae abound, A valuable grass {Andrapogon imolutus) 

covers manj southern slopes, and is largely used for ropes and 
paper making. 


The fruit trees found growing at low elevations are tbs 
mango, custard apple {shnH/a), orange, lemon, citron, pomegra¬ 
nate, peach, plantain, plum, grape, liehi, loqudt, walnut and 
gunva. The sweet chestnut has been planted iu some gardens, 
but the troea have not yet borne fruit. 


Tn the temperate part of Sirratir, so far as has been^bserved, 
the flora consists of fifty species, more or less. Among 
the trees the deodfir stands first as producing the most lasting 
timber for buildings and railway sleepers, etc. 'fho Blue Pine 
(fKcxcelsa) and ehii {P, (ong^olin) come next, and lastly, the 
oaks, which yield inferior timber, charcoal, fuel and fodder. The 
firs Smil/iima and Weblnutia) occupy the highest eleva¬ 

tions, but at present have no market value. They form iu some 
places fairly dense forests in which trees twelve feet in girth and 
a hundred and forty feet high are plentiful. The yew, maple, elm, 
and birch are found in constderaj^le numbers. 

The shrubs are numerous (vide list) and on the higher slopes 
there is a large variety of wild flowers, ferns, and lichens. Near 
villages and cultivation the nprieot, poach, pomegranate, Ani/ol 
{^fyrica sapidda\ raspberry, wild cherry, wild pear, and walnut 
all grow wild. A small wild strawberry grows on some of tho 
upper slopes. Rhubarb grows wild.’ 


F*nns. Perhaps no State in the Punjab contains such a variety of 

fauna, due chiefly to the different climates found in the 
tropical Ddn, the Siwdlika and other bilk, long river basins 
and sub-Alpino heights. Other favouring causes are the com¬ 
paratively large extent covered by forest and the measures for 
the protection of game taken by the Forest Department. 

Not many years ago elephants and tigers were plentiful in 
the Dun, and the former were soraetimea captured. Both animals 
have now, however, decreased sadly in numbers, though a few 
elephants occosionally visit tha Ddn for brief periods. Tigers 
remain longer, in fact are never absent, but they have a wider 
range than the Sirmdr Ddns and low hills for their bunting 
grounds, and hence their depredations are not much felt. 

The leopard or panther is common and is known under 
various names, as big/t, baghera, and annith. Other carnivora 
are the hyasua, jackal, wild dog, leopard, cat, the yellow 
jungle cat, and fox. The sdmbar, eh ltal, hog-deer, 

' Fcf a coaiti^cta lUl of the Coro ot Un Stoto mc Appeadk /V, 
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singhUj batking-deer, ghural, and pig are all found b the tropical CHAt*. I, A 
tracts. The sdmbar prefers the low billsj the chiial the forests physical 
of the Ddn, and the its open grassy lauds and glades. Aspects, 

The barking.deer {kdkar) keeps to the forests on the hills and the rjum#. 
gtmrat to the precipices. Ihe former is also found at higher 
eievations. The black boar wanders from the higher forests to 
the loader ones, where he remains during the winter. Hares, 
jungle-fowl, pea*fow], partridges, and buah*quail are plentiful in 
parts of the Udn and low hills ; and the kaiej pheasant (ioisar) 

^ found here and there on the low hill slopes. Serow and musk 
deer (iasidra) are found on the higher bills. The mfindi (also 
called ratnat)t koktds and cheer pheasants are common in suitable 
localities. 

The rivere contain many kinds of dsb, the most important 
being the maAjf?-, guje^ saifotf laanchi, daulah and ganeh. 

The climate of the State varies according bo its elevation, cUiiuUi 
That of NAhan Tahsil is fairly good, but that of the Dun during 
the rainy season and the autumn is bad, and malarial fever is 
prevalent. Tahsils BaiukS and FachhAd and the upper part of 
PAonta are healthy. The water in these places is popularly sup¬ 
posed to possess digestive properties. In the Dun the BUmmer 
mouths are OAceediugly hot and water is scarce, but the hill ildqd& 
have a temperate climate, though tho Dharthi also is hot. Panjhota, 

Sain and the trans-Giri country are coot even in the hot weather. 

Trans-Giri snow falls every year, and occasionally in Sain, while 
in tho Dbdrthi it falls rarely, in 1901 and 1905 all the higher 
peaks of tho Dhfixlhi were covered with snow. The snowfall on 
•the Chaur peak is heavy from January to March and frequently 
in April, The isamfndare dread the fall of snow in December, 
but snow after December is looked upon os bonehcial, and the 
cultivators say it is os good aa manure* 

The marginal statoment gives the average rainfall for the 

ten years 1892—1902. Cis-Giri the 
2 ! pSbJwd*' H'M rains last from June to September, 


S. Pacbbdd 



In the cold weather rain f^ls from 


December to February. Traiis<Qiri the rainfall is heavier than 
it is cis-Giri. 


There are very few wells in Sirmdr and hardly any tenks Driakini 
in the high hills. The only lake in the State ia at Kaiukd. v»ier. 
Drinking water ia obtained from natural streama oad springa, 
nud the supply is often deGcieut in the lower ranges, evon 
l^iAhai: itself being jnaulliciently supplied with water during the 
hot weather. 
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Section B —History, 


The early liistory of Sirm^lr is mingled with lef^ead. In 
1139^ Sambat, Msdan Singh, a Stirajbansi Kajpdfc, wrs Kiin*^ 
of Sirmdr, now n ruined village in Paunta Tahsll, on the GirH 
Sirmur ^was his^ capital, and the kingdom was known aa Sirmdr 
or Silmdr after it. During Madan Singh’a reign^ a woman, expert 

m necromancy, preaeoted herself before the Eiiji and boaated of 

her skill. Ho showed himself sceptical of her powers and 
challenged her to cross the Giri between the Toka and Poka 
ranges by means of an acrobat’s rope, called Moraf intho tumbler’s 
language, promising her half his kingdom if she crossed the river 
and returned by this means. She succeeded in crossino, and was 
rotnrniDg on the rope when cue of the Edjd’s officials treacherously 
cut the rope to prevent her claiming half the kingdom, and the 
^^man fell into the river and was drowned. This act of trea- 
^erj rCTultod in a flood which swept away the town, and the 
Hdja with all his km perished. Tho country was thus left without 
a ruler. 


In Sambat 1152 Ugar Sain, Kdwal, of Jaisalmor, visited 
Hardwdr, and there met Hosbang Rai Ndth, a Bhit or Bad. 
farosh by caste, of Sirmdr, who sang his praises and invited him 
to assume the sovereignty of the kingdom. The Kdwal sent 
a force under his son Sobha Bdwal to conquer Slrmdr, Sobha 
subdued the country and made Rdjbau his capital,* taking the 
title of Subhana Parkasb. His rule lasted only four yearsf and 

he died in Jambat 1156, Oia successors are shown in the 
following liat 


* On STtb Pliifiitn, llCS Stmtiftt, ' 
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r Part A. 


The earliest mention of Sirmdr by the ^lulmmmadnn histori' 
ana occurs in the Tabaq^t't'N&siri under the yenr 634 H., when 
the NUitm-ubMnlk^ Aluhanimad Junaidi, who hnd rebelled 
against the Sult&ti Ratryjat, the dnug'hter uf Altamai’, took 
refuge in the hills of Sinniir-BardAr,i where he died. 

The chronicles of the State do not mention tbs oTonts of 
655 H. when Qutiugh Khdn in hia retreat from HinddatAn to 
Jjahore sought a refuge in Santdr-garh® and tlie Hindu Cbier» 
alTorded him un asylum. Thereupon Mahmdd Shah 1 attacked 
Santu, and Ulugh Khdu-i-Atam penetrated as far as the fort and 
territory of Sitmdr and devastated the Kohd-Silmdr or hill tract 
of Sirraur. The fort and territory of Sirmur were then appnrentiy 
in possession of that great BAi, BAnd I San pal of Santur, and 
he fled before the Muhammadans who plundered the market* * 
place and town of Si Emu r. The historian observes that before this 
time no Afubammndan army had ever penetrated this territory.® 

In the year 78l O., the Sultdn Ffroa ShAh III made a 
progress through AmbsU and entered the hills of SabAranpnr, 
After taking tribute from the UAis of Sirmur and the other 
Hill States he returned to Delhi * 

The next event of importance was the invasion of Taimur. 
In his autobiography Taimdr says: *' On the 14th of JaroAdiml* 
Awal I crossed the Jumna with the baggage and encamped in 
another part of the SiwAlik hills. Here \ learnt that in this part 
of the SiwAlik them was a rd/d, .of great rank and power, byname 
Batn Sen.” A road had to be cleared through the jungle, and on 
the 15th of the monthTaimdr found himself between two moun¬ 
tains,—one the SiwAlik, the other Ihu Koka mountain, " The biila 

an both sides raieed their heads to the clouda. 1 n the front of this 
valley BAjA Bain Sen had drawn out his forces ns numerous aa 
ants or locusts.” But the Hindds broko and fied at the first onsets 
many being killed in the pursuit, and the victors obtained a great 
booty. 

Cunningham identifies Ratn Son of this account with RAji 
Eatn ParkAsh, who reigned from 1460 to 1490, but Taimur in- 
vaded India in 1398-99. The chronological difficulty appears 
insoluble, but it is certain from TaimAr's account that be invaded 
the KiArda Dun. 

The BAjA Mnlbi Part^sh was a good ruler, religiona and 
charitable. He wrested the fort of Maid a from the BAjA of 
Srinagar in GarhwAl. BfijA Udit ParkAsh reinovtii hia capital 
from Biijban to Kalai in Dehrn DAn, and abdicated his throoe 
in favour of hia sou, BAjA Somer ParkAsh captured the fort of 

^ Bdidir UfHOlmbJj BhulriTkbbi iq Sub&rnDpur. 

* tha rciai of Saatdr or anatacir \k at a |»1ic« Siodbaband^ anj CbbactilMraiali^ ih| 

cnplba dt tho aodcro Kahla. Iq tbe AtabiLa Dutrk^ 

* S.j and 

* fS. B J.| ftp 
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■Ratosh, now vn Keonthnl, and mada it his cnpi(al, hilt Surnj 
Pitrkdsh returned to Kniai, %vUereu|>on hia aubjecta rose in rorolb 
and attacked ills palace, wIticU was vit^orousl^ defencicd by bis 
dati^btar, who fell in the strutfglo- Upon ibis iSilraj Park&ab 
hastened from Kalsl and Fiubdueii ilia rebels, and also overcame 
the Thakarsof Jubba), Balaan, Rumbarsrdn, Glioad, ^abri, Theog, 
Kawaiti and Kctrrnru, ninking them pay tribute, and appointing 
his brother Kalydn Oiand to their charijB. KaUi coniinued to 
be the capital of the State. itajA BIr Sal F.irkasb abdicated 
tbe throne til order to devote biioself to a religious life. Under 
BijiiJagnt Parkisli the Tbdkars of Jnbbal, Balsan, Rumbdrsain, 
Sabri, Kawdin and otlior fiefs revolted, owing to the Kdja'a 
iiiahadmiuii«tratiou, but Bir Piirkash, an energetic ruler, reduced 
them to obedioiice, and built the fort of Hdth*Koti on the 
boundary of Sabri, Hawdm and JubbiiL Nakat Parkdsb made 
Keri Ilia capital, but Garbh Furkilaii resided in llAtb-Koti. 
After him Brabta Farkd^h mado Kot arid Garjari in iiateeh 
P'frffan/t the neats of government, and they so cmitinued until 
Eubbal Piukash removed to Kalsi. Karatii Furk^sb founded Naliari 
in 1673 Satubat, This valiant chief became the spiritual disciple 
of Bawa Banwdri Dds, whose descendants still hold the temple 
of Jaganadth at Ndhan. In the 8th year of the reiu-Ji of 
Shah Jahdo, Nijabal. Khan, /tiu/t/dj' of the country at the 
foot of the Kaiigra hills, offered to conquer Srinagar, in GarhwdI, 
and asked for 2,000 horse to eftect ihis object. These the 
emperor gave him, and accompaTiied by the army of the Kdjd 
of Sirmtir. Nijdbat Khdu marched on Srinagar- On the way 
be took the fort of Shergarh which had been erected by the 
Zaminddr of Srinagar^ on the bank of the Jumna in his own 
territory, tie also took the fort of RaUF and made it over td 
the Zaminddr of Sirmur, its rightful owner, who cotnplained 
that the fort of Balrdt bad also beau wrested from him by the 
Zaminddr of Sriuagar, anti declared that if a force were 
given him he could recover it. Troops were accordingly 
given bimf and the fort was taken and made over to him 
Kijibat Khdn then marched on, took Santdr and entrusted 
k to Jagtu, the Zamfndur of Lakhanpur with lOQ horse and 
1,000 foot, 

Nijdhat TChdn's trno|^ met with disaster in hia invasion of 
Garhwdl. ile lost his mrtmafi and /dyfr, which were bestowed 
upon ilirxA Klidn, son of Shah Nawda Khan and grandson of 
Abil-ur-ndiim Khan, Kbiiu Kbdiiiiii, who become /itujddr 
111 Ills stcHd, 


‘* Tlw nf Thrt lilh fJjJr wtm Hjf ■tjTef! 

|VEEipcro»^ bui tbt tnliUi Sirmiif Lat^ i^ln-ajw bHU ai^ilnTftfeit 
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Rdjd Mandbdta was a contemporar^r oF the emperor Shdh CHAP, ], 
JahAn, who by a pmda, dated 23th Jaindd-ug-Sdni, 1064 H., niat^ 
advised the Kujit that ha Imd deputed f raj Klidfi,yiTrt^f/dj*of Jamtiiii 
aui ICdn^ra. to conquer Srimvar ia Garhwdl, and invited the Kdjfi 
and the Ziifufndars of the bills to assist, prouiisiog that the 
adjacent t-uritoriee of Kaniatm should ba conferred upou the 
Zimihidara of that country, and those adjacent to hie own donit, 
nioas iipcju tixe bdjd in addition to his own possessions, 
while the Dehra Dun was to be added to the imperial domt- 
nlons. By a second yrjudu, dated the 34th Moharram I 0 G 5 H. ics«-I!S A,d, 
KhaliUuIIah Khan Wiis noimnated commiinder, vice Bnirdm Khdo' 

10,600 troops being placed under hts command.’ Srfnagar was 
conquered iu the reigu of Subhag Parbish, who, in recognftion of 
Im services, received a yriudu, dated the Uth of Eabi-us-Sdni, 

1065 n., confirming the promised grant of territory and grantiaff 
the Rdjd whatsoever Kliali'l-uUdh might propose in his favour. 

Iu consequence by an imperial /rvidu, dated the 32od of Jamdd* 
ul*Awal, 1005 H., the Raja was granted the tfdija of Kotdha, and 
the Hdjd accordingly e.'cpelled the Ziimfoddrof Kotdiiaand annex¬ 
ed that teritory, bSefore hia accession in 1068 H., Alatngir sent 
the Pvdjd a yrmdffl, through Prince Aluhammad Sultan, to notify 
his resumption of power, This/Erwjdij bears the seal of Alaiii<r(r 
as prince, not as emperor. * 

In 106!) H., Alamgir sent a second Jii^mdn calling upon the 
RdJA to prevent and intercept all correspondence between Sulai- 
mull Shikob, then at Srinagar, and his father/Ddra Shikoh, pass- 
ing^ihrough the State. This_/ii-man also conveys news of the defeat 
of Shuja, and states that Sultdu Muhammad, through whom it wag 
sent, had been despatched in pursuit. Another ftrntdn of this 
year reiterates the request that the guards placed to prevent the 
correspondence in question should bo carefully supervised, and 
states that Rdj Itup' had been deputed to chastise the 

Zamfndar of Srinagar, and that iho Edjd should assist in the ex¬ 
tirpation of his enemy, the Zamtnddr. A furtber^rndn bforros 
the Utija that Rdjd Baj Blip would attack Srinagar from one side, 
and Ka'ad Khdn from the other, and that the HdjA should co¬ 
operate with the latter,® 

This Rdjd, Subhdg Parkdsh, was a good administrator, and 
improved and encouraged agriculture. Tbis led the emperor 


.JJ. «™ri¥d ID lOM n, mcoDiUinc to tie (tiih Jih^D-n.mD, tiSich 

“j ZAmiaMr ot Nmnir tiiul neTW berun Billed hiiDKlf wjtb ih* Delhi 

And that o& bU ^lDlDir the Impetiil Iqkcm he wm tllsliiij!ui»hisd hr the iane of m 
coefemns cn him the title dI Sahtuig {SWhbikl riuiiih. The cinsseiHi ia full * dMiEribtk 
in the Sbih Jehia-nim*. K, H, 1, eii, KW-Hh » nw, deetnbed 

-tTaeleoI sqi Jutnat eiogh ef Jodbper, 

iL . nd^Twethe lUfi hy ihe title er Oodiwt'Ol.rBiiU, thaa ehewlB^ 

Lhnt ht tDDkwl big her tbia aaj;i BiJ BSp, wbQ i« oddmted u ZabdaMiMisiAL * 
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* AtAm<?ir to confei* upon him in the third r^itr of Im reiprn tli> iMq't 
of Kaldbhar by on the ground that iU Ziimfnddra had 

mismanaged it. This would seem to be i he modern ifdqa of Kola- 
gadh, which lies near Dehra Dun, and is still held by the State in 
proprietorship. 

Fdja Subhdg Parkash left two sons, Behiri Mai ami Hart 
SiD<^h of whom the former succeeded him under the title of Biidh or 
Bidhi'Chand Parkash, receiving a fimdfi, dated lOth Safar in the 
lOthyearof thereigo of Alamgfr (iOTo H.), in which that^emperor 
recognised his succesaioa. By adated IJ th Zulhij in the 
16th year of his reign (1084 the emperor asked him to permit 
a contractor to take ail timber irom the Kahikhar forest free of 
charge and to refund to him any does which hail been levied. Timber 
worth Ra. BjOOO was^ in conaeciaence, taken for imperial use. 

By a jfrmdra, dated the laafc day of Safar in the l/tliyear 
of Alamgir’s reign (1085 H ), the Kdfa was required to erpet 
Sdraj Chand, a eon of the late Zannuddr who had ujuirped the 
Pinjaur parpana which formed part of the pstata of l^awal) 
Fid a Khdti,'^ the emperor’s foster-brother- This /t-mdu wria 
duly executed by the Rdjd, who took posses don of l^inj^iur, S-th- 
wdiia, and the forts of Jagatgarh and Muzadkrgarh, iv>w in the 
Ambala District. Tbe^^mda^ addressed ttt Siintj Chand appear 
to have been taken in these operations, fir (hey are preserved 
in the State archives. In 1099 B. the Bdi'i represented to the 
Emperor that the of Srinagar liad seisfed Home of his 

fiarptinaa, and the Emperor accordingly despatched a force 
to aid him in recovering theni. In consequence, the llajd 
of Srfnagar surrendered the fort of Bairath Kalsi b* llAja Bodli 
Farkdsb. In 1100 B., the Rdjil received a firmdrt Jickuow.* 
lodging bis letter of thanks and directing him not to interfere 
with the Rdjd of Srinagar in future. The Itiiju als^o curried 
on a curicaaly interesting correspondence with the Begum 
Jahda Ara to whom he used to send mnak, wild pomegra- 
natea and game, receiving valuable Miltats in return. The 
Begam’a fondness for juogle-fowl and plienaant is expreesed 
in her letters. Ic© or snow was also sent to her, being stored 
at the foot of the hills in ice-pits, and thence aont to Delhi in 
the hot weather. The Begam once complains of its bad quality, 
and in reply is told by the lldjA that her daroghd (steward) 
is careless and omits to pay the labourers hoaostly, whereupon 
the Begam warns the daToph&? 

Jog Eaj, son of Budh Park&h, succeeded Bidhi Chand under 
the title of Mat or Modni Parkdah, recelvirg recognition aad 

tFor*^ raw Kliiiii, PM E. 11, J., vl, 4I9.1W, «6.a7. 

loe WPJI iftFrtd ifl SlrmOf puS tienee caniMl bjr porten to Dh»mr£i en ttie hanlrt rf 
the Jamtip. Ttierf it wn pscVed ia «iid iCQt (q rpfti » UftryApur In fiar^an.a Kbli;rli»c1, 
md tben«a aftin In l»at» m IWlii. tlw Jftuttn'j tom iJifjipttT w iit« cnpitnl nccnpletl tlw 
dp}a K.U, 
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a.kkiU&t fram the Emperer, In his reign Curil Govind Singh 
csEime to Paunto in thie State, and made it hie reeidence. 

The Gurfi resided in Annndpur, then in the KafaJdr State, 
hut on refusing to surrender an elepbant to ltdjas Bhfm Chand 
mid Hari Chand of BitAspur he whs compelled by them to quit 
liiat place and went to Toka, Thence he waa hrooght to Kdhan 
hy the KfijA, Mat FnrkAsh, and from there he proceeded to 
Pauntn, Meanwhile the KAjii of Kahldr had. gone to Srinagar to 
celebrate the marriage of hia «on with the danghter of Fateh Shdh, 
BAjd of SrfnHgar, and found that the Gurd hud sent wedding 
preaenta to Hiijd Fatfh Shah, Theae presents he compelled the 
latter to return ua the Curd was hia euemj. Upon this the Guru 
made ready for WAr, and Hari Chand, with Fateh Shdh, advanced 
to attack hioi. The opposing forces met at Bhangani on the 
Jumnaj and the Guru was completely victorious, both Fateh 
Shah and Cari Chmd being alaln—the latter, it is said, by an 
arrow from the Gurd’a own bow. The Itdniy of both the fallen 
leaders became «afi, and their eight tombs are still shown at 
Bliangani. Ihe Guru pitched bis flag of victory here also, and 
a Gurddawdra still marks the spot. Mat Partaali died childless 
in 1761 tsambat. Had Parkd^^h, the second son of Btidh Farkdsh, 
now ascended the throne, being recognised by the firmdn of 
Alatiiglr, dated tlio 2nd of Kabi-uI-Akhir, 1115 H. His reign 
of only eight years ended in 176D Sam bat, and he was succeed-' 
ed by his sen Bije ParkJlsli—a title which he chose :ti preference 
to that of Ehfiu Parkdsh, suggested to him by the Emperor 
Bahddur Shall. He wMs succeeded, in 17J>3 Sam bar, by Partfp 
Fai'kush, whose w'eak rule caused his feudatories to rebel. Hia 
eldest son and successor, Kfrnt Parkdsh, effected great Teforuis, 
He was victorious over the ilajd ot Sifnagar, ami after routing 
him turned his arms against the Sikhs, taking Nardiugarb, Kdm- 
pur, Tbdtmdara, ltdmgiirb, Morrii, Pinjaur and Jagatgiirh. Hav- 
hig euusolidated Ids power and secured inienial peace, be entered 
into nti alliance with Hdja Amar Singh of Patidia, and recovered 
Saifdbdd for that ruler when it bad been lost to him in the re- 
Wiion headed by bis tcnc/r, Ganga Hdm, Again, when Ghuldm 
Qadir Kbdn, Robilla, invaded Kahldr, Klrat Parkdsh sent an 
army to its assistance, and he led his forces in person to aid the 
Garhwdl Rdjd against the Gurkhde. In this campaign, however, 
bis ally abandoned tho field, leaving the Sirmdr forces without 
proviaions, but Kfmt Paikiah waa, neverthelesa, able to make 
headway against the Gurkhas single-handed, and conciuded with 
them a treaty which filed the Ganges as the boundary between 
their kingdoma. Unhappily the Bdjd died suddenly on the 
return march at Lakargbat ia Sambat 1827, 

He ivaa^ succeeded by his sons Jagat Parkdsh and Dharm 
ParkiSsh, ^ The latter's reign was an eventful one. Rdjd Rdm 
Singh of Ndidgarh encroached on the lands of his tributaries, and 
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Dfaarm Farkash niarcliing AgaiDst him mads ths Ednd. Jagat 
Chand, of Bltdgal, prisoner, and halted at Pinjaur where he levied 
the tribute due from hU feudatories. There he received iutelli. 
gencB that Kanwar Prdkram Shah of Srfuagar had seized the fort 
of Khuatihdlpur uear the Dehra Ddn, and despatched an army 
under Knnwar Tari Singh to recover it. This was ejected after 
a pitched battle iu which Friikram Shdh was wounded. 

About this time Sausdr Chand, Katoch, the Pdja of Kdegr-T, 
invaded the dommlona of JMah&Chand, Pdja of Knhidr, and 
took possessiou of his strongholds north of the Sotltj. ilahd 
Cband thereupon sent men to Dharm Farkdsh to solicit help, 
promising to pay him a lakh of rupees as tifl^rdnn, and Dharm 
Pnrkash accordingly marched at the head of bia own troops and 
those of Kahtur, with his Thdknr allies and Ram Singh of Rindur, 
to Charartu on the north bank of the Sutlej and ou the boundary 
of the Katoch territory, In the engagement which ensued 
he met Sans^r Chand in single combat »ud fell by bis hand. This 
event occurred in 1350 Sambat.’ 


Dharm Parkash left no issue and was succeeded by hie 
brother Karm Farkdsh, whose indolence and inexperience were 
disastrous to the State. The most influential of Dharm Farkdah's 
ofliclals, A jib Singh, Prem Singh and Kiehen Singh, conspired 
wdtli Kantvar Ratan Singh, the Udja’s brother, whom they desired 
to place on the throne. They besieged the li&yX at Ivangra, a fort> 
now in ruins, in the Dun, some 3:3 miles from Ndhan. 
Jn the fighting that ensued, one Cholu Mian, who closely 
resembled Karm Parkash in appearaiico, was killed and the 
rumour spread that the Rdjd hatl been slain. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this the Raja managed to escape with hia family from tlie 
fort and reached Tdnord, whence, aided by Jbanju headman, he 
fled to Kalsi. Ratan Parkdsh then seized the tlirono, but 
Karm Farkilsli appealed to Kiiji Ranjor Tbftpa, the Gurkha 
chief, for aid, prnmisiDg to acquiesce in the Gurkha’s seizure of 
the Dehra Din, though it lay west of the Ganges. The Gurkhas 
promptly seized their opportunity and invaded Sirrahr, expelled 
Ratan Parkdsh, and established their own go.veTnment, leaving 
Karm Parkish in no better position than before. The officials 
of Kotdha, Ramgarh, Ldharpur, Aforui, Pinjaur, Jagatgarh and 
other places threw off their allegiance to the State, and these 
fiefs were thus lost to it for ever. Kanwar Gopdl Singh, the heir- 
apparent, died about this time, but the Goler £dni bore three sonsi 
named Fateh Parkdsh, Mdn Singh ami Jai Singh, to the F^djd^ and 
thus saved hia line from extinction. The Rdja was at this period a 
refugee in Suhdtlm in the ifdqa of Raragarb, which had been 
granted for faithful service to Khushhdl Siogb, but hm eons 
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MaMeoand Nardin Singh, though bouad by the terms of their grant 
to furnish troops, renounced their allegiance and told the Haja to 
cjnit Subdthm Upon this the Hdjd appealed by a or 

protocol, dated May Ist, 1812 A.D„ to the neighbouring rulers, hut 
though the document bore the seals of Mahdrd|a Sdhib Singh of 
Patiala and other chiefs, it was fruitless, and the Rajd with hia 
family and WM/r, MauJ! Rdm Mahta, was compelled to seek an 
asylum at Buria, The Goier Fdni, a wise and couFageons womati, 
now took upon herself the direction of the Hajd's affairs and appeal¬ 
ed to Colonel Ochterlony, then Political Agent at Ludhiana, 

This appeal coincided with the British declaration of war 
against the Qurkbas, and a force advanced to recover Ndhan from 
them. Haying driven the enemy out of Kalingar fort in the 
Hun the British encamped at Ndhan, while Kdji Ranjor Thapa 
shut himself up in Jaitak, a fort which stood on a lofty peak, 
seven miles from Naban, On the 7th December 1814 the British 
attacked this stronghold. The Gurkhas evacuated, but fell 
suddenly upon the British troops, exhansted and disorganized by 
the difKculties of the ascent, The result was a severe reverse 
for the British, whose loss was heavy, Jaitak held out for four 
months until Kdjl Ranjor evacuated it in pursuance of the treaty 
entered into by the Nepal Governmciit with the British in 
1815. 

Sirmtir was In the same year restored to its ancient rulers, 
but Larm Purkish was not reinstated, the sanad beinff granted 
to his f*on hatch Park^sh and the Goier Fdai being appointed 
regent during hIS minority. The pargana of Jaunsar, with the 
forta of ilorui, .lagatgarh and the Kifirda Din were, however, 
retained by the British Government, and that of Ilanro Gurchari 
made over to KeonthaL 

Kaim Parkdsh continued to reside at Bnria till his death in 
daughters, one married to Sukhdaraban Sb4h 
oi Garhwil, two to Rdjd Bije Cband of Nfilllgarh and the fourth 
t^, 7, Chand of BiJaspur, The proposed marriage of 

Knja Fateh Parkagh with a daughter of the RflJA of Garhwil was 
not carried out as the expense would have been too great, and 
General Ochterlony had stopped the levy of the plidnUidhiari or 
benefice, levied to meet the cost of marrying the Rdjii’s children. 
Under the Goier Rdui'a regency the affaire of the State ware 
not well administered, owing to the self-seeking apatbv of the 
officials but Midns Devi Singh and Dolip Singh, sons of the Midoz 
Anusbhdl Singh and Rim Deo, of Rimgarh, executed a deed 
of allegiance i.a 1823, thus attaching Rdmgarh ffrnaly to the 
State, in 1837 Fateh Parkdsh was invested with full powers 
Pfoclamatioji of General Ochterlony, and In 1633 
the Kidrda Ddn was restored to him on payment of 
fis, 50,080, 
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In 1833 the fidjsl offered a contingent for the let Afghan 
War and was thanked by Government for thia o^er. 

On the outbreak of the Ist Sikh War the Rfija sent a contiu* 
gont uudor Dhfraj Singh Khwds to join the Bmish at Hari-ki- 
pattan, where it rendered good service. 

Edjd Fateh Parkdsh died in Jetb, Sambat 1907^ after a 
reign of thirty-five years, tvreuty-tbree of which wero subsequent 
to his minority. He was an able administrator. He was 
succeeded by hia elder eon liiljd Itaghbfr Parkdsh. Baja 
Baghbfr Parkibh left throosons, of whom the youngest Kan war 
Devi Singh (an illegimate son) bccaniB an Extra Assistant C'on- 
Ecrvator ot Forests, and two dnugliters, of whom tho younger is 
the mother of Major Rajd Jai Chand of Latnbigraon. 

The next Biijd, Shamshcr Parkdsh, inaugurated a new ora in 
the Stato.^ During^ his minority tho administration was carried 
on by the State officials. Ho was married to a daughter of the 
Eajd of Keonthal, a lady of great beauty and abiiit;^ who used to 
couducfc the judicial and admipistrativo business of the State in hh 
absence. On her death he abandoned the palace, makinw ih® 
Shamsher which he had built, liis residence. In her memory 
he laid out the gardens known as the Bdni Tafib Bai-h at 
Ndhan. 

Bfij^ Shamsher Parkdeh’a policy was to anglieiae tho adminis¬ 
tration of the State. He toured incognito througliout India, 
making himself minutely acquainted with the ad 01^119 trail on of 
public otnces. He established regular police, judicial and revinuo 
courts, a district hoard and n public works department, and gavo 
B^han a mumcipality. Dispensaries, schools and post-offices were 
opened and an attempt made to devclopo tiio iron mine at Chehta, 
but thie proving unrennmeratlve ho established tho Foundry at Nahnn 
where the well-known sugarcane mills are manufactured. Hia 
greatest achievement however was the colonization of tho Kifirda 
Diin, hitherto a wild and densely forested tract. The land revenuo 
of tho State was also settled and proprietary rights conferred on 
the tamindarSt The foreats were preserved and became a source 
of revenue. These and his other reforms will be found fully des- 
cTjfaed m the Bcctigns reUtiug to the various State depart¬ 
ments, 

Rajd Shamsher Parkdsh received a khUlat for services ren- 
deredmlgSr. In Lord Lytton’a vicorfigoncy he was appoioted 
amember of the Imperial Legislative Council, He received the 
A. C. S, I. m 1876 and the G. C. S. I. in 1886, his salute being 
raided to 13 guns as a porsonal distinction. He was also accorded 
the honour of a return visit from the Viceroy. J n 1896 the State 
wtw removed from the political control of the Superintendent, Simla 
Hill States, and placed under that of the Commissioner of 
Delhi. 
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After a reign of forty*two years, duritig tlie last three of which CHAP I, B. 
he auffored from ill-health induced by his strenuous devotion to hU 
State, Riijd Shamsher Park&sli died in October 1893. He was 
succeeded by the present Chief, Rdja Sarindar Bikram ParkSsh, 
who was instnlled by Sir Mackworth Young on October 27th of 
that year. The Hsjd had been carefully educated in the late 
time. Born in 1867, ha had been raised by degrees to the 
position of Mo^wan of the State and had married a daughter 
of the late of Suket by whom he has one son, the Tikka 

A mar Singh, n ml a daughter. In 1901 the received the 

K, C. S, 1., and in 1002 he was appointed a member of the 
imperial Legislative Council, Accounts of his various refornaa 
will be found under tho sections dealing with the Depaitmenta 
concerned. The Lliija mode a present of 20,OQO Ihs. of tea to the 
Governmeut for the soldiers engaged, in the South African 
AVar, 

The KajA of Sirmtlr ranks siEth among the Punjab Rdjfis, 
and is the senior of the E^jput rulers of the Simla Hilts. 
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Sectiftu C-— PopulatioE- 


StBMCR, 'With 132 pereoni? to the square mile, stands twelfth 
in density among tha Native States under the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment (the Simla Hill States being taken as one). The density of 
the total population on the cultiTated area is 935'8 soula to the 
square mile and the pressure of the rural population on the cul¬ 
tivated and culturable areas is 892'C and 570'2, respectively. 

The population and density of each Tahsil are shotrn in the 

table in margin. The 
density on the cultivated 
area is also added tp show 
ilie actual pressure on the 
soil. Bainkd and Kdban 
are densely populated 
Ttihsfis 03 regards the 
cultivated area. 
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The State only contains one town, Ndban, ils capita^ which 
had, in 1901, a population of 8,256 souls, 

The increase since 1891 is onl^f nominal. The State contains 
973 villages. The average population per village (133) is lower 
than in any other Punjab District or State, except Chamba, 
95 per cent, of the population live in the villages. The 
village of the census returns is purely a revenue unit 
comprising a number of isolated houses and hamlets, Traus- 
Giri the natural and ancient unit is the bhnjt which has a common 
burning ground and a common maetiag place for amusements and 
social or religioua gatherings, subscriptions being raised through¬ 
out the bli&f in cash and kind for common objects. The people 
of a bhoj moreover have common leaders, and the bond which 
unites them is a close one. On the other hand, each large group of 
houses has a temple of its own, a common thrashing floor and a 
common stove for frying grain for sattu. Both cia- aud trans- 
Giri detached habitations ydohckis) are common, being used in 
winter or summer according as the real house is too cold or too 
hot. Large villages are rare, and the tendency in the newly 
founded villages is to build a number of detached hamlets near the 
cultivation, in contrast to the older villages, which were compact, 
with dakchis near the water-courses, pastures and fields. ^ 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it 
stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891, and 1901. No 
census was teken in X868, but in 1875, at the first settlement, 
the population was found by a rough census to be 93,099 soula’. 
An increase of 10-5 per cent, in the decade 1881-91 was 
followed by a further advaoce of 5*3 per cent, in 189l-lj)oi, 
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CHAP. 1, C. actual increase being ll,S53 since 1391. The State's ad ranee 
Population, in population is wholly due to ini migration, but for which 
Growth of popu' it would hare actually decreased. 

lAtliUll. 


The increase in population has not been by any means 
. ‘ •• ■ uniform 111 the 
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, — • — - most pros- 
,^93 porous Tub- 
sil IS PAunta 
_74 which has 
♦ 4 Da nearly doubled 
its population 
* since 18 8 1. 
4 7 ^AhaIl lost in 

1 Q fb 1 f n i 


the increase gained in the preceding decade, Fachlidd and RainkA 
, have mcreosed since I8«l at an equal rate, the period of advance 

in the former being 1891-1991 and in the latter 1881-91. 

iiifrntion. The following table shows the effect of migration on Ihe 

Tab^M Atnditf population of the Sirmur State according to the census of 
1901:— 
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District, StRtB or PrOTinn. 
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in the margin ^ 
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The State tboe gains I€,650 souls by migration, and ite oett 
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Comparison with the dgures of IS91 shows that Sirmdr 

^ifd or loid bj Jutm-pronfletal 
mi|gr«tlda. 

19D1. 

prorincial m i> 
gration alone 

13,453 souls in 

Totil §4. 

HoitijArpiiT 

4 13,1S3 

4- 3,780 

“ 190!, or 5,035 

+ more than in 

+ l,6Ti 1891, 


By intTR'impeml tnigratioD, ««,, migration in India, both 
Titliin the Punjab and to or from other ProTliicea in India, 
the State gained, in i90t, 16,664 souk 
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ruAD I r> figures for age, sex and civil eundition are given in 

‘ ' detail in Table 10 of Fart B. Tbe following atatement ehowa 

Population. (ige distribution of 10,00u persons of both sexes:— 
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DtKWJU 


lIjiUriAl ffrer^ 


In the lower hills fever is the commonest malndy, (yphua 
being unknown. Cholera only appears on an average about once 
in ten years, and amalbpox has not been epicleioic siuce ISEid 
though isolated cases occur. 

In Kdhan town and the lower liiils malaria becomes prevalent 
in April or May, and lasts all through the rains, being at 
its worst when they cease, in September, after which month till 
the middle of November the daily average of attendance at the 
hoepital is very high. Enteric is rare. In the upper hills, 
trans-Giri, malaria and its complications are unknown, and cases 
of enlarged spleen are always traceable to residence in the lower 
hills or in the plains. 

a*iiip«iBg Ier«r, Relapsing fever is common in the hills nearly every 
year in the hot weather, and in some years causes a great meny 
deaths, . The*Fah&ria’ dread it as much as they do cholera, 
isolating the patient and surrousdtng his house with a thorn 
hedge. 
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Syphilis ia unfortunately ivideapread in the hills, and is CHA^, C, 
a potent factor in determining the population. Population, 

% * j SjplUlia, 

In other jespecta the health of the people la good. 

The Slate is entirely free from plague, thanks to tho strict PUsoa 
enforcement of quarantine rules. 

The custom of placing little children where a stream of water 
trickles onto their heads {ndld denet) is as common here as in the 
neighbouring Hill States, It is said that this process makes 
the° head atrong enough to hear tho severe cold of a hill 
winter. 

Curious superstitions exist in oonnection with the ailments 
of childhood. Two of these are known mithd and nwAdni. Tho 
symptoms of mithd are coldness in the ears, and it is cured by 
taking a reed, one foot long, with its toots and repeating a 
mantra over it. If the child ia redly suffering from 
mithd, the reed is supposed to grow longer by virtue of this 
mantra, and the extra length is cut off with a sickle. This is 
done thrice, and the reed is then broken, spat on and thrown 
away. The exorcist repeats this process for three days. In 
masdni tho child gets thinner day by day, and his body has an 
offensive smolL To cure this, a herb called ffdtod, which grows in 
the Bajpura forests and elsewhere, is used. This root la dried and 
two ratia of it mixed with the mDk of a tigress, kali Jiri and 
ajwain (or Lignslicum ajotean). These drugs are rubbed into 
milk drawn from the mother’s brosat, and the mixture ia given to 
the child. Another cure is effected with an earthen lamp with 
thirty-two wicks. In this mustard and other oils are burnt. The 
lamp is called It has a hollow in the centre in which 

pistachio nuts, flowers and perfumes are placed. Seven marks 
are made with vermilion on the lamp aad one on the forehead 
of tho child. All the thirty-two wicks of the lamp are Jit, ami 
after it has been waved round tho head of the child and the bead 
of the mother it is taken beyond the limits of the village and 
placed in the foxest. 

The mdtri havcm or worship of the family deata b observed Binb cnitouL 
in the 7th or 9th mouth of pregnancy to avert miscarriage, by 
Gujare, Jats and other immigrant tribes, but the hill tribes have 
DO such ceremonies. In Baiukl the husband refrains from killing 
any animal with hia own Laud during his wife's pregnancyi hut 
he may eat meat. 

Trans-Girl the mother is attended at birth by her husband, 
a midwife only being called in in diMcidt casoa, and she herself 
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CH^. I, C. buries the placenla. Rich people uauRlIy retein low caste Avomen 

Population* , service oo such occasions, Gtfranf (coarse sugar boiled 

BirUiciu(*o« !“ !® PfSpired for the mother by her hiisband, an^ njmain 

is also given her. The people of ICingra and the adioiumD* 
country give sitf, their national drink, to the mother; in 
some cases meat is also given. On the sixth and again on the 
eleventh day, she jplastcrs the whole house and is then purified, 
havan being perfomed, and branches of jno/a padam and 
bhiUn trees being burnt. Only occasionally are Brahmans 
fed or a dham (feast) given or a held. At the birth 

of a boy dhdk(s piny Eomsic, tlie foii for which sctvico is o&c 
rupee. The period of impurity only lasts eleven days, for which 
period the mother iiaea a separate huqqa and eatiot^ utensils 
The chhxit or impurity only affects her household, not other 
relatives. A puydrj (priest), however, does not eat anything at 
their hands fora month, and if a birth occurs in his own house ho 
does not worship the god for eleven days. * 

. Brahman casts the child’s horoscope on the soveuth 
math, eleventh, or at latest twentieth day after its birth. His fee 
IS one rupee. The child is named when aix daySi, ono, three or 
five moolha old, on an odd day of the month, and after it boa been 
taken out of the liouse for the first 

In Tahsn Uainkd and in the trans-Qiri parU of Pachhdd 
and Faunta the name 13 proclaimed aloud by a Brahman or a 
relative. Sometimes Walnuts, or (if-cAdwah (oil-eeedfl and rice 
mixed with coarse sugar) are given to the peopio assembled 

on tiiJs occasion* 


tkkedan 

or cattine 
tha nufeT 


When a boy is taken out of the house for the first time the 
people of^dhnn Xahsfl put a piece of silver in his hands and make 
him touch the earth. The dasuihaa or purification ceremony is 
tlio most iiEiportaiiti of the birth ciistoiiis* 

Sluch superstition attaches to the naval cord amon*' the hill 
people. 

In Ri^kd Tahsil, in the higher hilla ot Pauntn and in those 
para of Pachhdd where the peopio do not ufiu^lly oioploy a 
imdwifo, the mother cuts the child’s mi/icn. In other parts of 
tho c<mDtry the midwife cuts it. In Wdhmi and amongst those 
who follow the customs of the plains the part of the nat\Ba 
IS bun^ in a secure place, while the traus-Giri people keep 
It safely. It is generally cut on a piece of silver, Tho hillmea 
proservo it carefully to avoid its falling into the hands of a 
magician or iH*disposed person, Trans-Giri it is believed that 
ite preservation m^es the child brave and succesafitl* Roth 
C13- and trane* Giri 60100 people put a imall portion of it in 
Q mlver esse and tie it round the child's neck before it is 


? mjifi 1a d lellgiQiu iHci tluvvgti i wLffl* 
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brought oat of the houBO, It jb also believed in the higher 
hills that the loss of the naiwa is fatal to long life and pro* 
Bperitj. The cloth iti vrbicb the child was wrapped for the 
firet time ia also preaerTed^ In Ndban Tahell a mother shows 
it to her children at their marriage and thus reminds them of their 
obligation to her. 

Trans-Giri the midwife is a Chanfil or a Koli bj caste, 
Elaowhere women of the wenving, cotton>cleauinig, Bhandd^la and 
even Bhdt castes officiate. Only in Nfilian town are skilled mid- 
wives found. The lady doctor at the female hospital there 
teaches the w'Ork practically. 

The doticB of a midwife dffier according to the status of the 
family. In good famillee she is not allowed to go out of the house 
for the first eleven days and is in constant attendance on the mother. 
On no account ia she allowed to servo two patients at once. In 
other families she is only present at the accouchement, and pays 
occasional visits after it. Her wages are not flsed, but depend 
chiefly on ihe means of the family. They are never leas than a rupee 
witli a little grain and gur^ or coarse sugar, but at the birth of a 
girl poor neople give no money. In rich houses a midwife gets a 
reward for^very service. At the birth of a son she receives a 
gold or silver ornament or one or more coins according to the 
ftitUer's means. ^ Again, when she cuts the nalwa she gets some 
gold or silver coins; similar gifts are put in the water in which the 
mother takes her bath, and this is repeated two or tliree times. 
'When dismissed ehe gets gifts of clothes, ornaments and cash, 
.and she claims as a right the clothes and bedding used by llie 
ulother during her confinemeat. 

In the Dhdrthl itdqa of T.ahBfI Ndhan women with largo 
families act as wet-nurses. They take the child to their own 
home, few going to the child’s house. People of the adjoining 
districts, AmMla, Sahdranpur, Kariid], and of Patidla and 
Kalsia States are their chief customers. A wet-nurse gets a cow 
or its value, clothes and a little cash at the beginning of her service 
and monthly wages averaging Rs. 5 per month. She is also given 
clothing for herself and the child, with bedding. When the child 
is taken from her at the ago of four or hvo she gets a substantial 
gift of ornaments, clothes and cash, and she is treated on subse¬ 
quent social occasions in the family ns the child’s half mother. 
Wet-nuraes of the DbdrthI are genorally Kanets, 

Trans-Qiri tlie father selects a name for the child. Some 
children are named after the family god or the god, goddess or 
saint who is supposed to have caused its birth. One whoso 
elder brothers have died in infancy ie given an opprobrious 
name. 
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T™n°n*ten BrabmanB are feasted. 
Tht l^rabmans are fed on the third day. 

i. ^ for the child 

birth to hia wifbs pwplo andon the Daauthan day they send 
mlrer bangles (i-aros) and clothes for the child. Other relatives 
and friends alM send clothes and bangles. Rich people also feast 
relatives and friends on this day. ^ ^ 
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at any time by paying compensation. If, when she comes of age, 
abe diBUkea ber husband, she returna home, arranges a marriage 
with aome one else, pays rU to her 6r3t husband, and goes to 
Jire with the new one. Her first husband caunot refuse to ac¬ 
cept the rilj though he may haggle over the amount. Women 
can thus change their husbands when, and as often as, they choose, 
and this liberty is not Oousidered an evil. The payment of Hi 
essentia], and no second marriage is valid unless and 
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until the first has been dissolved by its payment. It is unlawful 
to accept payment from a widow, as she is at liberty to remarry 
without paying it. The same customs prevail in Sain and 
Dhdrthi. 


A regular betrothal is eflfectod thus :“The bridegroom*s ®'‘*®'*^*^* 
people send a seer of ghi and a lump of sugar to the bride's 
relatives. If they accept them, the betrothal is complete. 

Some people also send clothes, myrtle, manli {red, yellow, 
and white coloured thread) and even cash. Cis^Giri the age 
of betrothal varies from five to fifteen, but Bijpdts efiect betrotlml 
and marry between fifteen and twenty, both ceremonies being 
performed almost simultaneously. The JammdwdI Gujars favour 
early marriages, as do the Brahmans, Benias and similar 
castes in and around Ndhau. Traus-Giri, and to some extent 
cis'Giri, it is customary to sell daughters, only Ritipdts avoiding 
the practice. Brahmans and Bdnias as well as Kolfs and other 
artizan and trading castes have no abjection to it. Well.to'do 
people, however, avoid it. Thus pun marriage, in which the 
bride’s parents receive nothing from the bridegroom, are confined to 
the upper classes, but the mass of the Kanefca and Bhdts consider 
themselves entitled to some compensation for bringing up a 
daughter. A betrothal is usually cancelled if one of the parlies to 
it becomes insane or ia attacked by leprosy or aome other incurable 
disorder. Though it is considered most improper to wantonly 
cancel a betrothal, the discovery of any physical defect in one of 
the parties is held to justify it. 

Trnns'Giri the dowry given to the bride is very small. Even 
rich people do not give more than thirty or forty rupees worth of 
articles of all sorts, such ns jewelry, clothes and soma utensils. 

Cattle and household furniture are not given, fn the cis-Giri hill 
tracts the dowry is small. On betrothal clothes, utensils, beds, 
and other household rerfuisites are given, cattle being given at the 
phernu gliitnu (or when the bride goes to her husband. 

The idea in giving a small dowry is that on dissolution of the 
marriage when the husband has to refund the dowry difficulties 
may notarise. 

^eodhaH are presents made by guests to their host. Among 
the rural popnlation of the hills these consist of one or more 
rupees^ a little fioor and yA(, and a he-goat. 
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EUArTiflgt^ 


Of the o4rht diatinct forma of marriago recogniaed by the 
Hindu Law, the asjtrd or maTriage by purchaan is the one peculi¬ 
arly distinctive of the mdigenous people in Sirmtir. ' Whether 
this form was of Aryan origin or whether it was banded down 
from the older population, it marks a stage in advance of the 
system of marriage by capture, but it differs fundamentally from 
the orthodox Hindu theory of marriage as a sacrament, in that it 
regards it as a civil contract terminable by the mutual consent of 
both parties, and the Hindu idea that the wife is one.half of her 
husband*a body is hardly existent in this State, except amongst 
the Bdjpdts and other castes which follow the customs of the 
plains. At a virgin’s wedding religious rites are performed, but 
they are not essential in a widow’s remarriage or in that of a 
woman purchased from a former husband. In most cases the only 
ceremonies observed in practice are the fixing of an auspicious day,’ 
the putting on of tho nose-ring by the priest who officiates for the 
bride’s family, a feast to friends and relations, and the lighting of 
a sacrificial fire by the vilJi^re priest, whose knowledge of the Sh^ds- 
tras is limited. Both in the Sain ildqa and trans-Giri, if a man 
and a woman cannot be married owing to some astrological 
ohstaclea, the marriage rites are performed with a brother of the 
real bridegroom, but he has no claim on the wife whom he has 
formally married. 


Among some of the Kanete, Bhdts, £ol&, etc., and generally 
tranS'Giri, marriage is not perfumed in the orthodox manner {phera} 
by circling round the sacred fire, but tho /fta/ro form is used or 
the simple rite of putting the noee-ring^ into the bride’s 
nose is resorted to. Sometimes in rft marriage even this 
ceremony is dispensed with, yhajro marriage is thus solem* 
nizedAfter the betrothal, the brido-grooiii's father, or in 
his absence some near relation, goes to the bride’s house, 
with two or three friends, taking with him a nath, some 
dresses and as many ornameuts as he chooses to give. The 
pandit recites mantras at an auspicious time and the women stog 
wedding songs. Then the pandit places tho na/7i in the brido'a 
nose, gur or shakar is distributed among those present, and then 
the bride, wearing a red dress, follows tho visitors to her bus- 
hand’s home, followed hy a relative or two. At an auspicious 


• In tby (Ala ibere n » ip«ltJ caiitom. In ftgard U» tho flxlnp uf th» wcdStne.S&y, 
Eiwb nwtjfdrtralM ■ numbar of tndc KlailTEit nul frlendj, McobiTtiiaied by tho fwily 
BrnItinM, to elwwie » day, and IbL-y Hm»Uy imisiit in iho btldo't parooCa hpw. If they A^rra on 

II TUl S nnd fire man erf gtain arc t« brhld tjQ tins ^ntlegrooioV iMboJL Ami iheii 
the nvhfll* purtjr gwa l« m plnce on tho rBn4 bjf whiek the ^rdi Sa to imtor Iho YllSncro. 

Hen! ii iLfilght llof! iot^n^k'd bj thirteen crooi Ibw tp Tli*o is ctyod Mar flAarna {kar^ 

lino}, oitd cich fO|rf«flQte 0 mliEortufie, Ihn tfico bcdnip thmt eyeti if thirteen tulAmiUc? 

the continrtEog poiUtd, thay wilt edubioio the Tho nomiKt oC ponwfti In tho 

barM arui eron too ptum to be i»nl to the bridQ> Ii lUio MUkxh ntitl ioinetliuef at 

thit iipuE, After tbij Dotie of the brldegrem^m's pirlj Baoj enter llio biidQ'A YiUatn, onii tho 
brUlogtoom 'may oat ult onlLt after tho vrcpddlng. 


iBtjdjia or wcAtSoif of the ttone^TlivQt ccrctDooT ti csKatuI bolb for a jhaira aiie! 

Et ifi^tdEUnriai^o, 
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moment sbe enters tbe bouse. In it bas been placed ft pitcber CHAP. I. C, 

of iTfttor and on its ivalis quaint figures aro painted, with an pppuiation, 

earthen lamp put near them. In front of these tbo bride 

and bridegroom are seated. Incaoso is then burnt, and auiiiijiBfl, 

given to the bridegroom. This he places in the bride s band and 

she eats it. She then gives him fjuT "whicb he eats in ihe same 

Way. This completes the marriage. This ceremony is called 

pirdsrti. Two or three days after it, the brides father comes to the 

husband’s bouso, with a number of friends and relations, sometimes 

as many as three hundred or four hundred. These have all to 

bo entettftined first with sweets, then with meat, but if the bride^ 

father has accepted compenBation foT bringing her up^ no^ sueb 

entertainment is given, fhajra is not prevalent in the Sain and 

Dhdrthi iidqm in which marriage is by phtra. The bridegroom, 

with hia 'wedding party, goes to the brides house where they are 

feasted by her people. Among Kanets and Bhdts, the bride- 

groom goes in a pdlkit and tbe bride is brongbl to bis house in a 

efofi. K.olis and others go on foot or on horseback, and me not 

allowed to have a mqdra for kettledrum) beaten. Ti^s-Giri the 

use of a cdfJti or dofi is considered ill-omened, aa only the dead 

ate BO carried. In the Dbirthi and other iMjas the bride only 

remains one night in her husband’s bouse, and is then taken home 

by him and her near relations. Then they are invited to eat four 

times, after which they return to the bridegr<»ms bouse. This 

custom is called ghetnoti phsrnon. Cattle are given to the brtue on 

this occasion, the dowry given at marriage consisting of utensils, 

ornaments, and clothes. 

PoJv-imiy is comnum both cis- oml Iran.- Giri. A second n,i„.n,. 
wife is tn&n very often, ond somotimoe a tnon _hes ns many as 
four ‘XUo main object is to obtain tho womens help m cultiva- 
Uon'as they do macb flelJ-ivort, besides brii^ng bomo^^ 
and fuel In tho DhdrtUi tract a second wife is often taken, 

Wso ke can become a source of by wet-nursing. 

Otter motives also promote polygamy, and a childless man or one 
who has only girl children will often marry more tbau one wife. 

Tndccd a soiiss wife will often insist on her husband b taking 
a second wife. At the wedding the second wife if made to ait m 
one comer of tho room, the first wife Bittmg m the op^de 
corner, while a woman with a lighted lamp m ber hand stauda by 
each of them Then the family Brahman or an elderly woman 
stands in the middle of the room and the co-wives, advancing 
slowly from their respective corners, approach the 
middfe of the room, and he or she joins tbfir hi^ds and they give 
each other a rupee, Tbe lamps are lighted to prevent tho 
shadow of the one faUbg on the other. Tins custom is common 
[□ tlio bills oE both aides of tbe Giri. 

Bartering nvfay awire ia an ordinary incident of life in tho bilb^ ^ 

and tbeftiU payment at n sura of money to tbe husband, or tosoms^ 
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CHAP. 1, C, OQO else on hb behnlf, is suESdetit to dissolve a maTriase and the 

Popination. ""woman's subsequent re-marriage holds good both legally and 
eociallyj and it has always been held valid for the purposes of a 

Poiy^T- pr<^ecutioii under section 497 or 498 of the Indian Penal 
Code and in a suit for the recovery of a wife. Such a marriage 
is called rit {lit. * custom and there are only t\yo essentiala for 
its valid]tyj^ (i) the husband’s cousent to the wife’s release, and 
(if) the payment to him of consideratlou. Tins is usually paid, 
according to the agreement arrived at, to the woman’s father, 
brother or other near male relative, who then arranges with the 
husband for the dissolution of the marriage. Aa soon as the 
husband has received the sum agreed upon the woman is free to 
live with her new partner. 

It has been judicially decided by the Ijlasd-Eb^s that 
the husband’s consent is essential to the dissolution of a 
marriagei. The facts were these” One Yfr Singh, a 
carpenter, in which casto njarriage by purchase prevails, sued 
his wife iiilnssammat Gurdevi and others for the restitution 
of conjugal rights. It was alleged that the wife had left 
her husband and was living with her parents with the intention 
of paybg consideration to the plaintiff and dissolving the 
marriage without his consent. It was argued that according to 
the custom of the country, a wife of her own accord and 
without the cousent of her husband is competent to pay off 
the consideration (for dissolution of marriage) after removing to 
her parent’s house, but it was held that it did not appear from 
the provisions of the Kiw&j-i-Am that a woman without the con> 
currouce of her husband can finally conclude the negotiation for 
the payment of consideration. Even if this proposition is accept¬ 
ed for the sake of argument, yet such a custom is opposed to 
morality and not in accordance with Lho doctrine of any religion. 
There is no provision in the Hindu scriptures enjoining so much 
liberty to a wonmn.^ ” 

Eittciai noa The effect of nou-pay ioOHt of Consideration to tho husband wos 

pVjnKpt dI coa. discussed and decided in the caseef Dlianlar, Matia. In that case 
plaintiff Matia alleged that Mussamniat Jaino was his lawfully mar¬ 
ried wife and that the defendent, Dhauia, had enticed hor away 
without paying rit and kept her under his protection as his wife. 
There were two children of this cohabitation. The defendant 
Dhania replied that he had paid Es. 140 to the relations of Mussam- 
mat Jaino, but the plmntiff denied this allegation. The parties were 
EdjpdtSj of a caste which adheres to the customary marriage by 
purchase. It was found as a fact that the sum of £ 3 . 110 had 
not been received by the husband, nor w'as he a conseotlDg party 
to the dissolution of the marrin^e, although Musaammat Jaino had 


j! Oifil Appeal Kffi ll y| SMalat, dated tSttl isilt 1949 Saiii!»It 
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been living Rpart from bim for tnnny years, The District Ju^ge chap*!, Ci 
gftvo n decree in ^roiir of the plaintiS, holding that the payment 
of rfi to the plaintiff was not proved. The defendant J^hania 
appealed to the Ijlds^i-Khda against this decree, and it waa held 
by that court that the question for decision was whether the 
plaintiff Matia had received this consideration for the dissolution of 
marriage. 

If a woman is pregnant at the time of the dissolution of the 
marriage, the child goes to the first hnshand unless he waives 
his claim to it, in which case the new husband is deemed 
to be the father of the child. But when a claim to a child in the 
womb is waived its value is taken into consideration in fixing tha 
amount of the rit money. The children already born are taken 
by their father. In a family in which polyandry Is allowed the 
children may choose the father with whom they wish to live 
But when a partition is effected tha children generally go to 
the brother to whom their mother is allotted, 

Primitive os the system is, there can be no doubt that any 
attempted reform would be strenuously opposed by the people. 

The natural result of the system is a consider,'ib]e laxity in znornlSj 
there being a good deal of freedom before marriage, while 
married women often elope in anticipation of its dissolution. 

In the trans-Giri country and in the Pachbdd and Sain 
lYdjds of Tahsfl Pacbbad, Sirrmiri Palifiri is spoken. It differs 
from the Pahdri of other districts in idiom and even in 
vocabulary, and varies in different trncfns. The language of the 
trans-Giri wmiriti retains more Sanskrit words and. many Hindi 
words which have now been abandoned in the plains; for instance 
hhali'e means '* early morning " in the Pnnjhota ilaqa. trans-GirL 
It bore this meaning in the Punjab a hundred years ago, and ivith 
the meaning of 'to-morrow’ is still used in the central 
Punjab, In fact the trans-Giri Sirmuri is a mixture of Hindi 
Bhdsha, the Pahuri of the Simla District, the Bilaapur State 
Panjfibi, and Sanskrit with a little Urdu, in Dbfirthi, Pachhdd, 
and Sain, Urdu has generally replaced Hindi. 

^ In Ndhao Urdu is spoken, but, with a few exceptions, in an 
nnpure form, Ihe ruling family and educated people epeak good 
Urdu, while with others it is mixed with Pftnj4bi. Indeed 
PanjAbi IS the language of immigraiite. In the khoh the dialect 
of the Ambala District is the language of the rural population. 

Ihe^ Jats, Saints, Labduas, Banjdra^ Bahtis and Gujara are FtircigaciBief, 
immigrant castes which have settled in and colonised the 
" Most of thsTB aro Sikh^^ Tlio Bithtis liii 

iridustrious commumty^ and the Gtijara, immigmtita from JammUp 
are st^wart^ and turbulent cow-herda who winter lu the Duu, 
and drive their bu^loes to the higher hilla in the hot weather. 
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One minor casts meritipg notice is tbs Bhand^la, known na 
iikligar or Mdrwdri in the plains, Tbey oppear to bare come 
from Mdrw&r in the Mughal tiines> and retain their peculiar 
speech and intonation. They also are Sikhs by religioDj and by 
occupation are dealers in arms, etc. They are much given 
to crime. 

The Edjpdts are numerically few, mustering 2,964 Hindds, 
159 Sikhs and 553 Muhammadans in 1901, and it is noteworthy 
that the Sikhs among them are not * Singhs ' and have not taken 
thepa/iu^. Their 54 io number, include Cbaitban, Atri, 
Pandir, Fanwdr, Tunwdr, Kdahyap and Taoni, with a few 
Kachwabd. The Rdjpdis are chiefly found cis Giri. They 
many^ within the got^ but not in tho seme branch of it Edjpiat 
families are of two classes—ruling and non-ruling; the former 
being sub-divided into legitimate and non-legitimate branches, 
while the latter are sub-divided into Midas and those who are 
not GO colled, Hdjpdts of the ruling family used to be called 
Sanwar or Blido, but owing to their numbers these titles now 
command little respect. The sub-divisions of tho Kdjpdt families 
arise out of the typical Kdjput custom of giving one or more 
elave-girla (fcAw^s:) in marriage with the bride. With these a 
part of the marriage rites are performed, and their sons, though 
legitimate in a sense, cannot inherit, but receive maintenance. 
Such eons are called Kamvare, and intermarry as a class. Some 
of them have sunk to Kanet status. Midii is not so esalted a 
designation as it La in the Kdugra District. The RdjpOta of 
Sirmdr follow rather tho customs of Bdjpdtdua than those 
of Sdngra and have less scruple about ploughing. While pre¬ 
ferring to marry their daugliters into a class higher than their 
own, they do hob doom them to remain unwed, if no such 
•alliance o^Tera. lu other respects they are ns punctilious as the 
Kdjpdta of the Kdngra hills. 

Only pure and Kbas Kanets are found in Sirmdr, the latter 
generally trans-Glri. Each group claims superiority, but tho 
former are tho more civilised. Intermarriage between these 
groups is unusual The Sharai (or followers of the Muham¬ 
madan law) form a sub*division of the Khds Kanets. They are 
descended from an ancestor who, being hardpresaed, submitted 
and acknowledged himself to be a /ibfi of his oppressors. 
The K.hds_ Eanets of Shilbl, Badnaur, Ankot and Jadaur 
will not give their daughters io marriage to Sharai Kanets. 
The Ndhnn Kaneta prefer to marry their daughters in a higher 
family, if they can. They wear the sacred thread f/oau), imitate 
RAjpdt customs, and stand biglier, socially, than the other Kauets. 
Kanets are generally ngrlculturists and own era of land, A 
Kanet by marrying a firahmini remains a Kanet, but if ha 
marry a low-caste woman ho is out-casted. Some Kanet families, 
by performing the duties of priests, have acquired the sect name 
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of Deioa or Hegi. A Dewa ^vill geoerally marry ia a Devsa and CHAP. 1, C. 
a Hegi ia a family. Population. 

Kanets, both simple and Eh4a, are dirided into kh^s or clans 
.nrithin which they do not marry. These khtU are named oitber 
after a village or an ancestor. Beoldes these clans the Saneta 
have jdte. such as Chauhdn, Panwar, etc,, which are also Bajpdt 
clans. Generally they intermarry within the got, but the more 
civilized K.aacts of Mdban and Sain do net marry in their own got. 

Thus a Cbauhdn Kanct of Ndhan will not marry a ChauhAn 
Kanetni, One of the most important Jdi^h is Jaithi, so called 
after the village of Jaitak. The ancestor of this hhel was a Kbatri 
of Samdna, who took a Kanetni wife and thus became a Kanet, 

A Kane t may marry two sisters. Trans-Giri a Kan at may 
marry bis mother’s brother’s daugbtar, and even his father’d 
sister’s daughter. But the more civilized do not allow this. 
Occasionally too a wife’s niece is married. 

A Kanet may not marry an aunt, a sou's wife, a nephew’s 
wife, nor the wife of a son or nephew. Generally Kanets marry 
Kanet women, bub in Karli a Kanet may ordinarily marry even 
a Bhdt wife. Tho principle is that a Kanet may marry, or 
cohabit with, a w^oman of the higher caste, but if he does so 
with one of a lower class, be is out'Casted. Similarly a Kanetni 
may cohabit with a Brahman without being out-casted, but if 
she does so w'ith n low'caste man, she will be out-casted. 

A Brahman by cohabiting with a Kauctni remains a Brahman, 
but if he marries a Kanetni his children become Kanets. 

The Brahmans, mostly od/fGaurs, are confined to the town- Brahnwii, 
ships or villages inhabited by immigrants from the plains. The 
Gaurs have two divisions, pure Gaurs and gatlas, the latter of 
illegitimate descent. These are said not to intermarry. Tho adh- 
Gaurs are further divided into chitU and kanthUoilds, who 
do not intermarry. Thelatter donot take food or drink from the 
bands of a woman who has reached puberty. 

The bigbesb section among the trans>Qirl Brahmans is tbo 
Pabueb. They do not intermarry with Bhdts, nnd may eat fowl 
cooked by Bhdt girls, but not if cooked by another Pabueb. 

Similarly a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of hia 
own group when she boa boon marilod to a Bhdt, Tho Pabuch 
refrain from killing any animal and abstain from eating desb. 

There appears but little doubt that tho Bhdts are by origin Rtlu. 
Brahmans^ They wore by occupation genealogists, and adopted 
kareiDa, whereby they lost status. Many are now cultivators, 
and, trans-'Gin. intermarry with Kanebs. In all other respects 

^ OI Lbei r £& i BbAnlwl]; pthI ATQ ad&iciriBAlIf tbci PoBwiTp Chanhini 

lui m iJk Kbit paEntKn^ to no (udmUturg oE Bijput ot Kiuict btood^ 

There iv nBhii ifnb-dif&flDB in ihc fai^hur D6li| hut th& rest oE the Bhiti do 

Eioi Lnifirman^ wEih Uiots, and tbojr Infetior to tbo othcf iab'ditiQlqiELv, l»tc prt«4tJ 

pi tiPPpSco A&d tiller hq citlict Haoetn or 
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the Bhdta of Ndban retain Brahman CUB toms, but in the interior 
they bare adopted those of the Kanete, Trana.Giri, their n urn bora 
are double those cis*Giri. 

Trans'Giri the Bdjputs, Kan eta and Bbdts can smohe 
together, take water fioni, and eat hachi and pakki roti at, each 
others hands. They cau diink fresh water brought by a Boll in 
a metal vasseh and can prepare their food in the house of a Lohdr, 
Biijgi or Ko!i when it has been plastered with cow-dung. The 
order of precedence of castes is,*“Bh4t, Deva, Dethi, Kanet, 
Lohdr, Eadi, Bdjgi, Koli, Chandl and Ddmra. 

A Lohdr does not eat at the hands of a Bddi or EfljVL Cis- 
Giri, Kaneta and Bhdts will not even drink water touched by a 
JKoli. No caste except Bdjpdts, Bbdte and Kanets can enter a 
temple. A Koli or other low-casta man should not let his shadow 
fall upon a high caste person. 

If a person marries one of lower casta he is expelled from his 
caste for ever, but if be merely cohabits with one of lower costCj 
or smokes or eats with or at the hands of such a person, 
be is eixcnsed. I f the act b unintentional, re-entrance into the 
caste is easy, but if intentional, it is expensive and troublesome. 
'When an accusation of this kind Is brought against a person, a 

noIs convened and holds an enquiry. If the allegation 
13 proved, the accused is made an outcast, but if it is 
disproved, the complainant is made to pay a dand or fine. 
Not only is the condemned man out-casted, but those who eat, 
drink or smoke with him are also considered outcasts. If an out¬ 
cast desires to ra>enter hia caste, he again comcenes the panehd^ot 
and craves forgiveness, Jf his fault was unintentional, he is made 
to give a dinner to the harddri and to feast Brahmans: sometimes 
he is also sent to bathe in the Ganges. Bub if the offence was 
iutentional, he must perform pardschit, go to the Ganges and give 
a big feast to Brahmans and the barddn. In either case a he-goat 
is sacrificed. Trans-Gin, this latter pancMt/at should consist 
of the members of at least four Heb. In NAhan and cis-Giri 
more orthodox measures are taken to re-adtnit an outcast. 

If a man marries a wife of lower caste, he sinks to that caste^ 
and both trans- and eis- Qiri his descendants cannot inherit as 
collaterals from a member of the family who has died childless. 
Though this custom has not yet been upheld in a court of law 
after full enquiry, it is alleged that such a man is debarred 
from all inheritance, but ho may no doubt keep ancestral property 
which has already come into his poaseasion. The present custom 
does not deprive him of his property, but trans-Giri his descendanta 
are alleged to receive no share in It. 

■ ThiM « Eauai hf muTrjliis n KoU bevova a Eoli, a BbaL Itcvomn a Eaucl Iv mauriag 
1 Eanci, Jiad » oa. 
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Trans-GLri, sons inherit on equal teruia without regard to the 
status of the mother or how she was married^ but the^eldest son 
receives an extra share called and the youngest oue called 

kanchhong, the intermediate sons receiving tjo oitra shares. 
The hanehhong conaiate of an extra share of the dwelling 
house and the Jiihong of an extra and selected field. But 
in the Pachhdd ildqa of Tahsfl Pachhad the eldest brother 
receives a jUhong of four ;Ja^Aa^ of land (equal to li highta 
kachcka)^ and the yonng^t recaivea Rg. 8 iu cash, or a few 
utensils. 

In a family which practises polyandry a brother inherits 
from a brother so long as partition is not mftde. The principle 
is that in a joint family sons do not become fatherless when a 
reduction occurs io the number of fathers. The connection of son 
and father still survives and the children have a claim to the 
inheritance of the snirivlng fathers. Sons by a woman who is 
kept as a wife, but for whom no rft has been paid, or with 
whom no formal ceremony baa been gone through, generally 
inherit their father’s property. This custom has been contested^ 
hut is generally accepted, 

A woman of lower caste kept aa a wife or a woman of whatso¬ 
ever caste openly kept as a concubine is not a lawful 

wife and her sous do not inhorit, 

A childless widow has a life interest iu her husband’s 
estate which she canuot alienate without lawful neceasily. 
This is the general custom of Sirmfir. A ^^ow may make 
an adoption with the consent of her coUateraTT She cannot 
make a gift of the immovable ' property. On re-marriawo 
a widow Joosea her life interest in her deceased huebamPe 
property. 

Daughters are not hairs, but if there ia no collateral within 
the seventh generation, then a daughter's son, or, in hisabaence a 
aister'a son inherits. Both trans-Giri and in the hill tract of the 
cIs-Giri a father or a brother can give a part oC landed property 
to a daughter or a sister in charity. But there should bo a 
written deed of gift. 

On a partition brothers are divided if possible Into equal 
groups and the wives are also equally divided, but where the wives 
or brothers are an odd number those who take the wife or wives 
pay the marriage expenses of the one who does not get a wife. 
Other property ia divided according to the brothers'shares t e* 
equally in a family which does not follow the jitliong custom, or* 
in a family which does follow that custom, unequally, accordinf^ to 
that custom, ° 
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CHAP, Ii C. A ohildieaa mm can adopt a boy of hia own family or 
Population. cannot make a gift of his estate to any one in pre- 
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feronce to his collaterals. A gift of a portion of the immoyable 
property in charity Is allowed. 

The custom of chuii^axoand (per sttrpe^) does not prevail 
here. The pa(}icand {per capita) is the prevailing custom. 
Grandsons inherit their father’s property. Daughters cannot 
inherit, but trana>Giri a father can give a share of his property to 
bis daughter for bis life-time only. 

Daughters, however, receive equal shares in the absence of 
any male heir or collateral. 

The following is a short; account of some of the moat notable 
men in the State : 

Sirdiir Bandfp Singh is the son and successor of the late 
Sirdir Sdrat Singh, and grandson of Bdjd Baghbir Parkdsh and 
first cousin of the present KAjd, He lost both his pareute in 
190J, when he was silt years old. His estate is managed 
by the old officials of his father under the direct control of 
. His Highness the Hfijsi. 

Kanwar Eanzor Singh is the grandson of Rdjii Fateh Park&sh, 
Ho has large estates both in and out of Sirmfir and la the weah 
thiost man in the State. Ho enjoys the powers of a 2nd class 
Magistrate, Munsif and Assistant Collector in his-fd^fr villagoB, 
He has no legitimate son, 

Kanwar Devi Singh is tho illegitimate son of E4jd Baghbir 
Barkiah and is ^ving in the State Forest Department os an Extra 
Assistant Conservator. His youngest son is a graduate of the 
Funjab University and Is em^oyed in tho Military Department of 
the JBaroda State, 

Mahant Paras Bdm Daes is seventh In descent from Mabant 
Banwdri at whose su^estiqn Rdja Harm Parkdsh made 
Ndhan his capita!, Ho enjoys a Jagir. 

Tho hulk of tho population of Sirmiir is by religion Hindu, 
but there are a certain number of Muhammadans, and a few 
Christians, Sikhs and Jaiim, tho exact data being given in Table 
IS of Part B. 

Tho Hlnddism of Sirmfir is of two types, the orthodox 
rBrabminical type cia-Giri and a more primitive typo trane-Giri; 
\tho latter resembling in many, respects the Hindiiism of tho 
Mimillayas os found in Kumaon to the east and the Simla Hills 
jm the north, and regarded oa unorthodox by the Hindds of the 
plains. Orthodox Hinduism has been described and discussed in 
many standard works, and it is unnecessary to touch here upon 
iU characteristics, but the cults aud beliefs peculiar to this State 
or to the Himalayas generally merit some notice. 
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Trana-Giri Brahmin influence h weak, but the pricets CH AP.I , c, 
who are often Bh£t$ and sometimes Kanets, appear to have Poputatloh. 
considerable power, and religious ideas are potent for good or evd, Hiodiitip.- ^ 
For instance, a god is invoked {deotd taffdna) out of enmity, love 
or greed, and the man against whom he is invoked dare not do the 
act to prevent which the invocation is made. Thus a husband 
will supplicate a god to prevent her from being unfaithful in 
his absence, and the precaution is effective, for severe punishment 
would assuredly be inflicted by the god if she were not faithful. 

The legend of Paras Rdm and Jatudaggan’s wife, Painkd, is viUm^Uim: etiii 
well known and need not be given here. The centre of the cult 
of Paras Bdm is at Xlaiakd'jio in tlie Tahsfl of tliat name. 

Here, after Paras R&m's mother had become yef santp or water, 
she fell into the larger tank at Raiakd, his brothers falling into 
the smaller.* 

There are two temples at Hainkm—one, the old temple, on 
the shores of the lake ; the ether built on a hillock on the bank 
of the Paras Rdro tank. The former is built like a hill house 
with a slate roof. Its door faces west. It has a single image 
of Ganeabjl made of stone. The new temple is approached 
from the cast by a broad flight of steps leading to a spacious 
courtyard. It is stjuare in shape with a dome roof Burmounted 
by a bronze pinnacle. The doors of the temple face cast, 
north and south, bub the two latter are only open on a 
fair day. This temple contains seventeen images:—Of Paras 
B dm, two, one oi stone and one of Jodhpur marble; of Jam- 
daggan Kishi, Bainkdji, Ganesh, Shivji, Durga, Khsetrpil, 

Ji^igpdl, five images of the Pdndavas, one of Kiddr Bhairon, and 
bne of Fdwalia.' Of these, the images of Paros Bim, Hainkd 
and Jamdi^an are aalltdpart, or fixed in the ground, and have 
silver canopies, ehhatrds, over them. The fair is held on the * 
Deo-uthni ikddshi in Kdtik, lasting two days, and twelve images 
visit the temple on that day. These are four images of Paras 
Rdm from Jambu, from Xotdha, from Masbo in bho} blast and 
from Bogina, all in Hoinkd Tohsfl; three images of Shirigul, from 
Mdnal Dewa in bhoj Nohra in Rainkd, and from Sbaia in hhoj 
Pajhota, Tahstl Pachbid, and from Jaitak in Ndban TahsH ; the 
images of Li Devi from Barla in Ndhan, of Mdnar Devi from 
Mdnaria, and of Naid Devi from Balia in bhoj Nanoa in Tahsil 
Rainkd; and the images of the gods Gau, from Mobar Kotin, aad * 


* Hfn, pufdH (if Bainki, th»t Fanu brotben did oot becous winter, nad so tank 
In oitlribtLtft] to tbccti, tb9 iiaallQf Unk beinpt poemllj kiLOwa m Puran Bln'i 
JuDda^Au £o.Hi?d tfao brffthera ettwil?, Mid tnmed thsni Into womi^ia^ to tint tbej m naw 
kiiawn roTHd Hlm'i ditcti Mkd eallod or godde»8BL The eldegt if Ld Dati in BirU 
YiLLtgtt (dwcrltwd uno-ntfil tbs Acoaod £>onnM j Iha thiid BbiuliiiAchliPl Sksd^^XOH): 

tbc9& tma llTii toother und hme mrextX Uiunlate. tbo bi04t LniportAnt In Elnndr it DatAr 

{ H fn Pl&tmtA TMulI); uid the tonrthi Eftinyp wfaine templo U Chum in Eoiiiki lAlufU 

^ Or FauILo^ tUr M«T-kcepCT.^ Ati iltcnditnt of FatAA U Huidoiin Li of 
wm twrn at Binn^ir and ao also eMled iSinauri^ 
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CH^ I. C. of Bfirah BJpj, from KAnon Ongar, both in Eaink^ Tabsll. Theao 
Population, are brought in State to viait the fair at Raiokd, each 

TkithnAian t 6yiV curnod in a paloiii^uiii and nccotnpaniod by moa bearing 

and Silver maces, muaidaiiB. and the people of its village,' The 
ima^e of paraa Mm from Jambti is treated with special ceremony 
and as It passes through the fair, the shop-keepers offer to it a 
httle of ejelything they have on sale. The images arrive about 
4 p-w, on the first day of the fair, remaining the next day and 
returnmg m the evening, or early on the third day. 

Tte topi. « The temple of Paras Rdm at Jambu, the birth-place of this 

god, haa three storeys, the mage being kept in the topmost 
^orey. The door faces south. The nine are Bhdls of 

Miurt] anu tak 0 th® duties for a tuoDth eaoh iii turn- The pttjdfi 
on duty must not go to bis house or visit his wife, but lives in 
the tetnnle. At day-breek the bd/gi or inuaiclan awakens 
ths god by playing on his flute, i and in the evening he goes 
round to all the houses enquiring if every one has eaten the 
eveniDg meal, and then plays the flute, after which no ono may 
eat, as the deata ia then believed to sleep. Worship is held 
twice daily, m the morning and evening. In tlio mornintr the 
pwdn bathes and himself fetches water which he spriuklel over 
the idol. Ho then sounds the conch and lights a lamp of oM 
reciting the following mantra ;— i y * 

* FaA^e Bdrah Edpt aatdr vUare, Bdmk ki mdtd Chandra- 
irafi, piid Fadoidmli; phir Badh Edpi autdr uttare, BudhH 
mdtd Vdhmdwati, piid Kamcal JRishV 

Once more the image is sprinkled with water and the conch 
sounded. During the service the M/$i plays the ffute and the. 
pu^afi rings a bell continuously. There are some seventy imac^es 
in ^e temple. That of Paras Ram. which is of brass, is alone 
astkdpanf being fixed m the place reserved for the presidint^ god. 
It has a gold chhatar, a necklace of rupees with a gold mohar 
in which IS set a diamond in the middle, a silver palanquin with 
a golden dome, and a mace. The god is worshipped as a guardian 
against disease in men or cattle, and if a man has suffered wrong, 
be invokes curses (jagdr dena) on his enemy who becomes 
possessed by the god and falls sick. The god does not possess 
the ^ 


Ttk# tettiple it 
JDvfiiu. 


Th0 tempte (kt U a atUiiU one of one storey only. It 

contains three iiunges of stone and two of brass ; one of the latter 
was broken by the Gurd's fftaiid- or deputy in a fit of frenzy. 


Lb. J!3* wiiia i* plnyel iwiM duth-. otiee ewly Id tk« tnomtiie 

t» tl» .Twlhg to male. Mm nlwp. AaLTih. e^.nlar 

niTiric. (wple .m protiEbited ftam nifcing food, bqt,iu th.Mine ttuiii. If ono »»io 1-5 

^ * thfi bSinift ibq aii]McEi!i^ bdoic nscprUip wbether 

ibara \a ftaj {ttnaa m ttw wha bu nut Rupptd, ^ ^ ^ 

tc if s-i 
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Thia iaroWed tbe villagers in a curaa, and so tha third stone CHAP, r, c. 
image was brought frotu Raink&. The unbroken brazen image 14 Population. 
aslkdpan. Both the brazen images came from KeontbaL The 
rites are aiotilar to tboaa at Jambu and the pujdrh here are also 
Bhdis. 

ITie temple at Mahisu origiuaUy covered a stone brought from 
Raiiikil to protect the people against ovila. Two brazen images, 
each eleven inches high, were added : both are of Paras Rdm. 

The ritual and offerings are the flame as those at the Jambu temple, 
and the god possesses the pu/dri {deatd utarfd hai or pttfdfi par 
v(drd fa/d hiti) as at RaiukA There is no fair, but if the dsete 
does not visit Kainkd as described, the people celebrate a jdga on 
the day of the Bainkd fair. 

As a god, Paras Rdm, when angry, causes poverty and sick¬ 
ness, both among men and cattle, A vow to the god, if unful¬ 
filled, brings down hia wrath upon one’s children, but hvs favour 
brings ofispring and success, In worshipping the gud, a pitcher 
of silver or brass is filled with water from a sacred spring, and no 
shadow must fall on it while being filled Conches are sounded, 
lamps lighted, and leaves of the bet or bad and lotus, aud rice are 
placed Imfore his image. Inceuse also is burned, and the following 
mmtra repeated ■,— 

Diad haiS GJianid haid, 

Jdgli jot hikham taU, 

Lohekn bdr^ tahekd bandariodr, 

‘ Rdchliid karo Mdtd Kdlkd^ 

Tumkdre ndm ia jai-jai 

The god doea not descend upon the worthy or the noble, but 
only upon men of evil life, or upim the pufdH, upon whom he is 
invoked by the people who assemble in his dwelling with music, 
prayer and oWisance. The man possessed is offered incense, 
or gbi burnt as incense. At first the god only manifests bimaelf 
gently, but at last the person possessed begiiie to shiver, and with 
bmd cries beam the ground with both hands. The man who 
desires to cetisult the oracle then states his wrongs^ and is 
t«iid their causes and the measures to be taken to remove 
them. 


I Th« luDp «hla« the t«u|>[q bell riDgeelcsr, 

Lc't ilgihtmAKKni Bill 
^ la ifoa tyjippKi]j^> no relnpe fomad, 

O JIotlieT KAikit k«p a* tif# iWid KmM : 

dmd tiiTc Tbr ELime tha Vicfc&jj, x 
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The direct worship of Shiva ia not very popular in the hills, 
but the cults of Shingut and Mahfeu are branchoa of Shivaiani. 
Cia-Giri some temples are dedicated to tihiva, and on the top of 
the Chur peob is a Shivling, There iaalso a temple of MahJldeo 
at £ei:har Deothi, but it ia significant that be is not unanimously 
identibcd with Shiva. At Pairiwilla,^ two or three miles below 
Nahan, ie a temple of Sbiva said to have been built by Shankara 
Acharyn, near what are paid to be of ruins of wells and a palace 
aaqrlbed by tho people to the famous Kdja Raadiu, son of 
Salivdban. 

The haad-quarters of this god are at Sion village in Rainka 
Tabsll, where he has a temple on a small hillock at the foot of 
which flows the GirL It is eloae to I be village and shaped 
like a hill house with two storeys only. The gods are kept otr 
a ffiimbar or wooden shelf. There are one large brass idol and 
several amaller ones including Sirmuri and Devi Shimldaan. 
The former is the tutelary deity of Sirmdr, but hue no temple of 
his own. All these idols, e:tcept those of Sirtnuri and Shimldsan, 
represent Malidsu, If there isadentUor birth in the fauiily of the 
Deva, the teinple must be dosed for 30 days because neither a 
pilgrim (jdti-i) nor a Deva can enter the temple within 20 days of 
a domestic occurrence. The morning worship ia called dhjip dena 
and tho evening mndkiria. Legend says that one morning the 
god Mabdsu appeared in a dream and told the ancestor of the 
present Deva to seek him in the Girl and build him a temple in 
the village. Accordingly the Deva went to the Giri and found on 
its banka the big idol which ts also called Jatdaan (< e., set up in 
water). Mabilau is not so widely worshipped aa Shirigui or 
Paras Rdm. The present Deva says he is L;:tb in descent froiii 
the man who found the idol. 

One of the oldest and most important temples of Shirigul 
(whose name is probably a corruption of SrbGuru) la on the 
Dbdr Chdr or Chur heak, and regarding it u long legend 
is related in whmh the Muhammadan emperor of Delht 
plays a not very diguihed part. Sbirlgul, a devotee, went to 
tho Chur peak upon which Shiva dwelt. Having acquireri 
superhuman power rmin hia oi^sociation with the gml, Shirlgul 
caused all the boyn of the neighbourhood to be afiheted with 
worms, while he liimself assumed the form of a Dhdt, and 
wandered from village to village proclaiming that if ih© boye* 
pnrenta built him a temple on the DLSt he would euro them all. 
'Ihe temple was built and Shirigul began to be cousidered 
a separate deity. 


' Thefid U * faiftnttn (oc ticir Lbo ofrf uiln\ It \s dilliKl the mdfA km 

(cir ol wCAltbJ, nud it th^l ancC n kri Intfl ii^ arLiljrhoit lirpirji;^ out a 

fjoEd oTfUftiklac*, vru foyml tied to Tu'r hanit Tlni wid 

off hcvAnkQ blisrui, iQ hil t-lfiOf be ibfOW lllQ p^ltlKce bMk Into lUo kmnd 

HEvrt iT^AEticf] hU 
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The teiupia ofBhiriffal is square and faces east. It has but 
one storey, with a verandah, and its roof U a ffsble, the topmost 
beam (4'Atnutar) of which (a adorned with brass vessels (artda^ 
fixed to it by nogs. Outside the temple is hun? a necklace 
{mdia) of small pieces of wood There ia only 

one door, on which fitfures have been carved. Inside this 
teiupfo 19 another smaller temple also of duoddr shaped like a 
dome and m this is kept the lino, v?hich is 6 inches high and 
4 inch^ lu circumference. 11 is made of stone, and is placed in a 
jatakn, or vessel of water, which loo h of stone. No clothes or 
ornamenta are placed on the linff. 


Population. 

Tlia tutt 
Bl3irJ|TiL 


n^i. acta as puid». 

The lilidt must not eat until he has done worahin and made 
offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 

clothes and lights a lamp, burning pot oil, before the idol. 

1 hen he takea a brass ioia of fresh water, and sprinkles it over 
the idol and the floor of the temple with a branch of the 
bhi&hon or cfthdnhar shrub. Be next fills a spoon with 
embere ^hi and the leaves of the hatharfl/idl and lahesri 
(Oiloriferouaplants found on the Dhdr), and burns them before the 
idol holding the spoon in his right hand while he rintra a bell 
with hn left, and repeats the names of Urafhs and aoatdra only. 
Aker this office be blows a conch, and finally prostrates himself 
Iretoro the idol Worship may he at any time. The jdtri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates 
Jiiiuself berore the idol After this he may make the offerings 
which ordinarily consist of a ratti of gold or silver, money, ohi 
(but not more than two chMtldh), a pice or two, email vessels 
(onda) of pewter or copper which are hung on the temple, 
and a he-goat. The benefits sought are secular, not spiritual. 

lightning god, which is connected 
with that of Shirigul, relates that when the Asnr Ai^yasur, the ' 
great demons who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chdr 

peak anti the temple of Shirjgul tliereoup the ^od fell upon them 

in the of Jiffhtnitigf, whence mn image fell to earth at Sard- 
lian m Jubbal, and at that plaice a temple was built for the ima^e 
which waa placed, with other imagea, in it. From Sardhaq a 

the present Devas of Deona, brought a stone 
idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now the principal imago in the 
temple, and is considered to possess the most powor^ There 
are twenty'Seven other images, all of brass. 

^ The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and 
IS jjever clothed or ornamented. Of the re.st four are covered with 
old silk (ffinsra), and have pieces of vreoUenatnff round their necks, 


In « prMltlltijj {cnRiie |j Hat wbJeli m . 

St Iia iht MntdD, ib« ath"rH iniSira pitced tm eitbcr «|ij« n| U in t 
“' 'f “‘‘“I ne»r the pfestiling Intadr. and t 

tiaif 111 frool. .^11 tlM ima^t;) fan tt 


3^ Ibt3 ntait 
tkfl (srtiffr 
tlM bitten 
ike wtit 
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stuiided with eighty» rupees, and fifteen gold mohara^ The 
remaining twenty^thme have ne clothes or ornameutB, All haire 
human faces. 

The fair of Bijat ta held on any three days between 
BaiBdkh lat and the end of Jeth. It is called Bieu, because 
it is nsually hold in Baladkh, and ia held annually in Deona, 
and every third or fourth year in Uhokar, Sane} and Andbert 
'tillages. It resembles the fair at Manah and the thoda game ta 
played. 

The temple of Bijat at Bdodal was founded in this wise. 
The Devas at Deoiia multiplied, and so one of them came to 
Bindal with a brasa image of Bijat from the temple there, and 
built a separate temple. There are now fifty-two images of Bijat 
in the Bdndal temple. All are of brass, with human faces. 
Only the five primary images are clothed, and these have 
garments studded with rupees and gold moAora. They are 
considered to possess more power than the remaining forty- 
seren, and the principal of them, the one brought from 
Beona, is placed in the centre end reposes in a allrer 
fhatfki. 

Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Bafcrgi, 
where the Image is of brass and has a woman’s face. It is clothed 
in silk and ornamented. The Bbllts, but not the Kanets, serve as 
pujdrta. A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the 
god. When a he-gnat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over 
the temple. For a jAgd ' the idol is taken lo a worshipper’s 
house where a be-goat is killed and the flesh distributed amoog 
those present. The ritual resembles that of Shirigut, but there 
is no fair. 

Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that of the 
goddess Ghatridli, who has a temple at Panjiihaii in Hainkd 
Tabsf], similar to that of Bijat at BatroL The ritual is also the 
same, and no fair is held. The legend regarding this temple avers 
that a certain Kanet chieftain, Bija by name, of Tathwa village, 
vnee sallied forth with eighteen of his followers to attack his 
enemies in Odhar. When the asanilanta reached Ddhar they 
were seized with a sudden panic and fled homewards, but on 
reaching Bholnd, a mile from Ddhar, they met soma women 
bearing pitchers, On asking who they were, they were told that 
the women belonged to Jam-log, a village at which a jdffd in 
honour of Bijat was being celebrated, and that they had 
come to fetch water. Bija asked if he and his companioas 
could see the Jdgdf and was told that they could come and 
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see itj but roust show no fear of what they saw eveii when CH AP, t , C. 
offered seats of serpents and scorpions by the people of population. 
Jam-log, The women also said they would be offered grains tbeeait«tBii)i. 
of iron to eat, and gave them rice which they could cut 
instead, concealing the iron. lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to tholr house for the 
celebration of a jdgd^ they should seize it and flee with it, but 
must on no account look back. Accordingly Bija and his men 
went to Jam-log where they found throe images being worshipped 
with great pomp, and were toid that the finest image to which 
the greatest reTereuce was paid was that of Bfjat, the second 
that of Bijai and the third that of QUatridli. Bija, on the pre¬ 
tence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to draw 
neat with his compaaions, and they then seized, the images and 
flsd. The men of iam-log pursued them without success, h\ 

Bija’s eighteen companiona looked back and perished. Bij 
however, reached his house in safety, and concealed'the image 
his granary which was nearly empty. When he opened tl 
granary in the morning it was fuU to OTerfiowing, Btja ft 
senseless at this portent, and was only revived by the sacrifice 
eighteen he-goats over him. The a one of the three gods took 
possession of a man, who began to nod his head, Baying he was 
Bijat, the god, and could uot remain in Tath^’a, os it was not 
becoming tor him to live with bis sisters, so the image of 
Bijat was sent to Sardhan in Jubbal where at still remains. 

The people of Tatbwa then separated, dividing their property, 
some going to settle in Kdudi, and the others remaining in 
Tathwa, The image of the goddess Bijai fell to the men of 
Kdiidi, and is now at Batrol of Dasdkiid bhoj, while Ghatridli 
remained at Tathwa and her temple was establisbed at Panjdhan 
in Thakri bhoj. 





Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijai a rupee for sweet- jieutt<inii«f 
meats, and whenever either of them goes to visit the other, BiiuMdaijii. 
the boat entertains the guest with a he-goat, and gives Mm 
or her a rupee, Bijat always gives Bijai twice as much as she 
gives him. ^ 

There is a temple of Devi Jawdla Mukhi (‘goddess of the^tTii. 
fiaming mouth at Bdui Rawdna, oouceruing which the following ^ 
legeudls told ; —Mahant Twdr Ndth and the Devi met at Hardwdr, 
where they had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the mahant 
a.sked the Devi when he should meet her again. The godde^ 
promised to meet hiui after two years at Rawdna, and duly mani¬ 
fested herself in his mouth, but the mahant being unaware of her 
advent struck his mouth and thus caused the goddess to fiee from 
him. Simultaneously the whole surrounding forest caaghb 
fire, and the people, thinking the mudunf must he an evil spirit 
who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found 


yaina D^i>L 
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CHA^i. C. out the truth. It ia Baid that the stenaa are stilj black from the 
Population, fire which con sum oJ the forest. The place having-been purified 
De^ii. ^ temple built and a Brahmau pajdri appointed. The 

pvjdri offers iucense and thoff every Sunday morniiKJ- and on 
the first day of the month i>ankrlt). The fair is held o^he 
JJargd Ashtmi day iu Asauj. 


^agarkotl Devi has her home at Shdyfl Pajntha and 
SharauU, and the legend atatw that the P4(idavd<» on their way 
from Kailds to Kurukshetra stopped at Shiyi, and built a temple 
here for the goddess, or, as some say, brought the goddess here 
Ihe temple faces south, and on the eighth day of the bright 
half of the month offerings are mada to the goddess. Sapira 
js also associated with Kagarkoti Devi, but the place ia one of 
pcuhar sanctity whether the goddess be present or absent from 
,T*i«re ‘3al8oaMagarkoti Devi at Daldliiia, known also a* 
Dalnbdn Devi. 


Bia Nana is ihe home of Bhdrtf Devi, who is said to have 
been brought from Kidir Niith Badri Nariiu in Debra DiSn 
iShe ia also called Kuahki Devi. 

There is a temple of Devt on the hilt of Lai, built by Bhera 
Rangar, the famous robber. Worship is performed here on the 
eankrdnta and every Sunday and tmwra^a in Asaui aud 
Chet. * '' 


nb«e<Uo Deri. Devi Bhangam has a Ziey temple in Dhdr village, a mile north 

of Bhung. The legend runs that certain cowherds used to 
graze cattle m a forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone 
broke It tn pieces, but nezc day the pieces bad joined together and 
ail traces of injory had disappeared. This occurred several timei 
and so the cultivators of Dasdkna, convinced of the Zina's 
miraculous power, erected a temple there. The Shiv Ling, f^r 
inches high and 03 many io girth, is known as Devi Bh^ffaln 
and is never clothed or ornamented. There is no special pti%ri 
and pilgrims hritig their own Brahmans. The oflbriogs c^oneiat 
of milk, (jbi and he-goats. The floah.of the latter is eaten by the 
pdgnms, the head being given to the Brabmati pufdrL The fair 
13 held on different dates in AsArh, and is attended bv the 
goddesses Bijai and GhatriAli. Only the people of Bhojes Thakari 
and Dosdkua attend. 

K^nm itefi, ^ The arrangements for the worship of Nnioa Dovi at Baila are 
of interest. Thopu/dna belong to eight families of Deva Bhdta 
each family taking the duties for a month in turn and receivint^ 
a aharoof the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring 
villages. If tile pufdrvt perform their service iiiafficiently and fail 
to exhibit in a convincing manner the virtues of the goddess 
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they receive no dues. The Dctt has no temple, but her chap. I, c. 

images are kept in the house of a &h4t. The original image '^hen Population. 

brought from Keonthal was first placed In that houaflj, for which 

reason the people do not venture to place it elsewhere. The 

images are 15 or 16 in number, tha eldest being fixed 

It is about a foot in heighti with four hands, but only tbe bust 

is carved. It has a canopy of etJver, and wears a necklace of 

rupees, silver ornament (vsiV-pAuf] on its bead and a silver necklet, 

(yflf-siri) and has also a silver palanquin. The fair is held on the 
Kauwi Dhir above the village on the first three days of Siwan, and 
is attended by the men of Kardli and tire uelgbbouring^Ao/ea, who 
sing and dance. On each evening of the fair the image of the 
godd^ visits Tbauntha, Mashwa and Tatidna viliages, but in the 
day time it remains at the fair. It Is believed that if cholera or 
any other epidemic breaks out in a village it can be stopped by 
taking the image there. 

The fair of the goddess Ld is held in the jungle nerr ISTagM i,| 

Toka on the sanX:r4nt o( each moath. The temple is small and 
of great antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess. 

She is worshipped by Hindus and Muhammadan Gdjars. 

About sixty years i^o the people of 6W 33 ajga proclaimed Ths new god 4 «*, 
the appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shakdr, so they 
built a temple to her as the new goddess. A t her fairs on the 
mnkrdnt of each month tbe goddess possesses a Kanet who dances 
in tbe temple, and then coniing outside shows himself to the 
assent bled tmiUi Elide w'ho bail him with shouts of jai-jai, and 
bow before him. In his ecstasy he prescribes remedies for 
adlicted men and beasts, 

Tbe goddess at Kawdg on the dhdr of that name is worship¬ 
ped by BhAts alone, and only BlAts dance in her honour. Her 
ritual is the same as that of the new goddess. The temple is 
old, and now rootlcas. 

The godiless at Belgf is known under tbat name, but 
is also worshipped as Simliisan. 

Devi Kudm has her temple at Dddam in Tahsfl Pachhdd. 

Tha legend is tbat she was a daughter of Sur Parkdsh, Rdjd of 
Sirradr, who was blind, and lived in Ndri Jdgtld. When the 
Rdjd refused to pay tribute to tbe Mughal emperor the latter 
sent a host aguinst him through Debra Ddn, which was 
met by tha Kdjd’s army under the princaas berselfl The Sirmur 
forces were annihilated in tbe battle, and the parokii of the 
princess brought her bead to Dfidam where he erected a temple, 
and began to worship the princess. Another version says that 
the prtucess fell in an attack on Delhi, and after bcr death 
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revealed to the parohit that he would Snd her at a certain spot, 
at which after a search the paroMt fonnd the image now in the 
temple. The fair is held on the ikddshi before the Bawdli, on 
which day the imnge ie placed on a shigh^an or throne. This is 
aleo done on each Sunday in Bdr. 

At Ndog, now in Patidla territory, lived Lagd^n Devi, the 
sister of Kudin, Her temple is at Khargdon. Her fair ia held 
on the ikdd$fii before the HewalL ft is said that she 
appeared at the source of the river Giri, but others say she 
appeared from that river at Khargdon. 

At Tilokpur ie the temple of Devi Bdla Snndri, There ie 
held a large fair in her honour in the month of Chait when the 
Hajd attends and a buffalo and several he-goats are sacridced. 
She is as commonly worshipped by hillmeu as by people of the 
plains. 

The goddess Katdsan has a temple at BarSban, eleven miles 
Botiih of INdhnn on the road to Paunta, In a battle between the 
lijjpdts and Gbuldm Qddir, Kohilla, a woman appeared fighting 
for the former when their defeat seemed imminent, and the 
Afubnmmadans were routed. The temple was built to commemo¬ 
rate the H^jp fit victory, On the sixth day of the naurntrai in 
Asauj and Chet Adioon is performed in the temple, and the 
Hdjd occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes a member 
of the royal family to be present. 

The KoHs and Dnmrds believe in Gogga Fir’s powers, and 
there is always a temple io him in a Koli village. But in dlinUf 
hamlet, in ShaUf bkef, Gugga is also worshipped by the Kiineta of 
the villages turn by lurn to avert suake-bite, or fatal results in 
case anyone is bitten. 

The god Ddm is said to have been a ydrd of Kumbirsain, 
Shirigul, deota, failed in his quest for tba two coloasal vessels of 
brass which the Turks had seised, but Dum weut to Delhi 
and boring holes in the vessels tied a thread to them, and then, 
rnising them by the thread in one hand, se^t them to Kunihirsain 
with a blow of his club. So the worshippera of Ddm considered 
him to be endowed with greater power than any other god, aud 
his cult is spread throughout Kumhdrsain, Keoaibal, Balsan, 
Tbeog and Jubbal. 

The god Koilo has in some villages a platform, and it is 
believed that suake^bite can be cured by lying down on it. 

A girl of Mnnon village was married in Keonthal, and return¬ 
ing when pregnant to her lather’s bouse eo the occasion of some 
festivity, she was seized with the pains of labour while crosBin"- the 
Giri and gave birth to two serpents, which fell into the stream. 
For some hours the serpents remaiued iu each other's embrace 
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and then parted, one going to Tarhech, in Keonthal, the other CHAi^ C. 
to Uhdild Ueothii in Sirmdr. where it died ahortly niterwards and Population, 
where a temple was erected to it. Jt is worshipped as Cliowind 


Pdia, the ancestor of iho Hdmbi khel of Kaneta of Habon 
and other villages, is worahipped at Pdiu with great pomp. The 
image, which is of metal, is richly oniumented. 


The temple at Pejarif is dedicated to Bhiir Sinfrb and his The twin-gad 
sister Debi, the children of a Ehdt of Pdnwah village. ^Vhen 
their mother died the BhAt married again, and their step-mother 
during his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once 
she sent Bhtir Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his 
return home in the evening one of the calves was missing, she 
sent him back to find it by hook or by crook. When the Bh4t 
reached hotne he foimd bis son had not returned, and in cr«ing to 
search for him found him and the lost caif both Iying"dead at 
tlio spot where the shrine now stands. Meanwhile Dehi, who 
had been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, woe, in her niorti- 
heatioD returning home; she passed the place where Bhur Siuffh 
lay de^, and stricken with grief threw heree.f from her doli ov*-r 
theclifl J he brother and sister aro now worshipped together 
as TShor bingh. there are two temples, one at t'efarlf, the 
other on the high hill known as Bhur Singh kf dhar. The 
puf&ria are two Bhits, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi 
and at the fair, on the Kitik eudi ikddahi, no one danced 
save the pujdH of Debi, and he dances by night in the 
erij^ e bo that the people tiiAy not &ea hiin, arvd at midnigiu 
coining out uf |he shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
cliii. Standing there for a few moments he gives one 
fi^ruele, and no more, in answer to a question. On returning to 
the leiupis he 8wooiis, but is speedily and completciv revived by 
rubbing Mojinwhde, when the secret dancing begins the men 
ot the Fftnoi family form a line across the door of the temple, 

IInd those of the Kathir temple rtisbing upon them with great 
vinlence break the line anil enter the temple, but leave it ei^aiQ 
after t-mdiing the idol. As Bhur Singh is known to live on nW 
mg but mjik, animnls are never sufinHcecl 


At liiior m FadibM iii AH ancient temple with a gilt dome i?!nspi# of 
which contains no image. Worship is held 
every evening with music, inceni^e^ aed the 
B-Hind of PilgriiOfi offer walnutBp 

ricei eta, they chowe. The invest meet of 
the Gurii is like that of the Kfljrt, goats, etc, 
being sacrificed with ivorahip* The preaeDfi 
(juiu, Mjiyagir, retniift the templci w'hich 

. *1 ' 1 leunded bj Tw'drn^thj from whom he ia 

eleventh in descent 
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CHAP, t, c« There Is a legend that onca IfdjI Mihi Prak^h of Sirnqtir 
Population, attacked Keootbal, but was repulsed with heavy loss. The 
‘i^arcmpiBot on enquiry foiiod that the Chief of Keonthal was helped by a 
tba iiAcba who shielded the Keonthal army with a sheet which mis- 

eiles cnuld nob pierce. Hearing of this his Kdni advlse<l him 
to inv(ike the blessing of Guru Twarndth’s successor Bdlgir. 
The Hiljd accordingly went to Thor and caused the mahant to 
accompany him to Keonthal, This time the Hdjd. succeeded in 
subduing the Keonthal Chief, and in gratitude to the makantt who 
had made the fakir's magic ineffective, told him to ask for any¬ 
thing be liked. The mahant said ho was a fakir, and had no 
desires, The Oajd offered him a fdsir, but be refused it, saying 
his fdijtr was bagging alius. Upon this the Hajd had a bowl 
(paiiarj made and begged alms in it. The grain thus collected 
was sent to the mahant with the pattar, and a generiil order that 
every house in the Slrinur territory should give him a paltar full 
of griiiti at each harvesting. This pattar is of copper, round and 
hollow like a pdthA (the ordinary hill measure). It is sent 
by the mahmU to the villages to collect the grain, and is used 
as the royal wannut for the tax. As there wits a difficulty in 
collecting the grain in a single pailar, the oi^iAan^ hue had three 
similar paitars made, aud can now send out four men at a time. 

Twartidth and his successors are Sanydsfa. 

Ohiijb KAtii. Gltnrib Ndtb is a well-known shrine in Paunta Tahsll on a 

hill of the same name, on which is a temple with tw'o visinlo 
wells. It is popukrly supposed that there are in reality four 
wells near this temple, but ttvo of them are invisible except to 
the eye of faith. At the foot of the hill the pu^'dris biivo 
built a second temple to which also five w'ells are attached, 
Jf a woman who is barren or whose childreo die in iuruneV', 
bathes in the water of these wells, her prayers ore gianted. 
The effect is more certain if the husband himself draws the 
W'ater. The woman herself while on her return Iroiu the temjde 
must not live, eat or cook in any one’s bouse, lest she transfer 
bee own det'ecis to its inmates. 

Jin fr UiU'jr. Pauuta Tshsll, north of the Giri and near the ancient city 

ofSiriudr, is a small stream called lSahaii»dr Dhar, or the thousund 
torreDls, It is the place of pilgrimago called the Bdrdh-chbetar, 
and the three tanks, two of masonry and one of earth, w'bich are 
found there, are believed to bo all that remain of the twelve tanks 
which once existed, when the god was incarnate in a boar’s form. 
These tanks fell into ruins and were overgrown by forests, until 
some 35 years ago, Bd\rd Sita Rum IJas, Bairdgf, discovered the 
place wdiich ha ideniifitd wiili the pools mentioned in the twelve 
Purdnds. People bathe hero whenever the Bftconth day of the 
month is a Monday and at any ecU|>ae of ihe sun, Thep«/dri oflera 
worship twice daily, morning and evening, lo the gods, offering 
inceDee with the blowing ol' a cuneb and the lighting of lamps. 
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The Siklia have four gurdwaras in the State. Of these the 
chief ia that at Pautita, where the tenth Gurt5i Gobind Singh, 
lived for nearly five yenr*.^ This gu>dv:drii is on the bank of 
the Junann, twenty a is oiiJes from Nihan, and was built by 
'Waadwa Singh, SindhfiwAlia, in Sambat 1382. The ruins of the 
fort built by the G uni a till exist, 'I'he gurdtcdra enjoys a tnudfi 
of 100 bighait granted by the State, and allowances of Ra. 125 
and li , £0 from Patiala and Wibha ree pec lively. It also enjoys 
it mu&fi in Kalsia. The chief fair is held on the full moon of 
Phdgan (audi ptiranmdshi), when some two thousand persons 
assomble, the flag-staff (jhanda) is washed and a new cover 
put on it. Smaller fairs are held on the Dasehrd of Jeth, the 
Sntnavrat) Mnssiya and Oaisdkbi. The gttrdicdra contains a pic¬ 
ture of the tenth Gurd and of the Five Friends (pdnch piydre). 
The pafitir\^ given bore. The second gatdwdra is at Bhangs ni, eight 
miles from PaunU, nud commemorates the victory of Guru Gobind 
Singh over the Bdjds of Bildspur and Garbw'dl, A bije kha/Nb 
or triumphal arch was built on the site of the battle. The fair is 
held on the day after the chief fair at Paunta. A third gurdicdra 
is at Ndhan,. at the spot where the Gurii once halted. It is in 
bad condition, but is shortly to be rebuilt, It contains a copy of 
the Omnih, and on the Dasehrd the heir-apparent worships herOr 
with certain ceremonies. The fourth gurdicdra is at Tokah, but 
it only consists of a small platform near a well, built by Fateh 
Singh, Ahldw^lia, when be held the Nardingarh itdqa in the latter 
part of the 19th (Bikramij century. About 100 btg/ias in the 
State are artached to the gHrdiodra^ and it also cnjHtys a mtidjf 
iu Nardingarh Tab nil and an annual grant of 100 oi'iu 4 r of grain 
from Patiala The iueomo is appropriated by the descendauts of 
the late pujdrL 

Besidea the gods who are worshipped for secular as well as 
for spiritual benefits, there are several kinds of spiritual beings 
in whom the people believe, such as the parts (fairies), soharA\ 
N5r Singh, ddgs,^ and daitis. NAr Singh, like the pari and ^oAor, : 
is the evil spirit tliac causes demoniacal possession, the syraptoms 
of w'hich are clenching of the teeth, Hcreaming and insensibility, 
and for the cure of which the Bhfit has a charm invoking a number 
of fairies by name. While repeating this charm, the Bhdfc holds a 
branch of the sainhbdlft tree with which bo sprinkles water over 
the person possessed, uuiil NAr Singh enters intobim, causing him 
to nod his bead. After a while the demon makea the patient ask 
for a rdi (a large loaf) or a he-goat, and thb is at once offered to 
the demon. If a rdt ia given, it is placed at a spot where four 
roads meet, or on the bank of a stream, while If a be goat is 
offered it is slaughtered and eaten or kept in the demon's name. 

»Frtim I7tl to 17<«. •*: Q 
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For barreTineM m a Troman the saei-ifice Tiries according as 
the evil is sapposed to be due to pogaesaion by one or other of 
these spirits ; thus for poasea^on by a pari, a she-ffoat ia sacrificed, 
for,a aohar a ihaciu or hill sheep, and for a Ndr Singh a kUrn or 
lamb which has not yet cut its teeth. The ammsi is sacTificed 
over the woman’s head, 

Dnins nre witches or the spirits of woman, which infiic*t 
injury in unknown ways. To avert their influence a charm is 
wi-itteti on a sheet of paper which is held over burning incense 
and then tied round the arin or neck of the^ person possessed. 
These charms also contain pictures of Bhairou or Malidubir 
(Hanuaifin) with a charm inscribed jn a circle. 

Another method of averting the influence of a or dain 
is to call in a Bhdt or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in 
such matters. Be first cooks a loaf which is placed on the 
patient’s head. Then a lamp of ghi willi four wicks is lighted 
and certain mantrds recited thrice, the loaf being waved round 
the patient’s head meantime, and finally placed on the ground. 
A he goat is then decapiisted and the blood caiight in a ^fihnbd, 
which, with the goat’s head, is also waved nmiitl tlie patient’s head. 
Lastly, the loaf, the kmp. and Utmbd with the blood and goat’s 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 

Whereas possession by the god is. aa a rule, invoked, posses¬ 
sion by evil spirits Is dreaded, and vjirioLs remedies resorted to 
for their expulsion. Such spirits are known by various nauiea, 
but Bhairoa and Kkli are also believed to cause demoniacal 
possession. When a man becomes thus possessed, the pandit 
ascertains by astrology whether the possession is really due to evil 
spirits, and if this appeara certain, he takes the man to the abode 
of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god with 
incessant cries, the pufdri remaining still and silent fur a time. 
Soon he begins to tremble and nod bis head. He then asks 
the god to cure the suRerer Casting rice at the people he curses 
theiD until in terror they o5er to propitiate the god with sacrifices 
of goats, etc., whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made. 
He then ofiers rice to the god and says that the evil spirit will 
depart. is not offered, nor his music played, and aa a rule, 

no mantras are read, but in rare cases K.ili is thus invoked ; — 

Kdh ehari char ehari kdt kdt, 

Dehi ko khdi, 

Pdni bahi samundar Id, hhui 
Chttrel hha^am ho jdi} 


^ Lit HiU bb# inJ iTfiTauni tb > nefitUw. Let tbfi iK's^a lk>w^ kt ijbMt >Dd dwQii 
Iflrn it * nmle mill vhMrd ► femile ^boit. ] 
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Diaease ia attributed to one of three causes, mV, physical, CHAP, r, C. 
dmoe wrath, or possession by an evil Bpirit. Tbo wrath of a god population, 
is averted by making ofleringe or sacrihciDg a goat, according to 
one’s vow, but if a cfa^ be the cause of the sickness, tbe ceremo- gc-riofl.*' ^ 
nia) is eJuliorate. An evil spirit is usually worshipped by night, 
water from seven places, earth from a public square, flowers 
and essences of all kinds being placed ou a thdi or plate, on which 
is also put an earthen lamp with four wicka. The plate ia waved 
round the patient’s head and then placed in a public space, and 
this constitutes the chhod puja, or lesser worship. Id the greater, 
called bate puju, or 8arsa.rtQhain in the hill dialect, the rites are the 
same, but bread is also made of seven kinds of grain cooked iu 
an inverted pan. Or in cases of illness the sick man is taken to 
a public square and a goat sacriflced. To propitiate Hhairon, 
halwa or bread made in tbe same way is given to a black dog, 
and a black goat is sacriliced. 

Thepdpra is the ghost of a deceased person which causes xha p<f a 
barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus aGSicted a Bhat is 
consulted, and he makes an astrological calculation with dice 
thrown on a board, (sdafAt). There the suflerer summons all 
the menibers of the family, who sound a tray at night, 

saying * i> pdp hsi upar uia^ ' O soul descend on some one,’ 
and (though perhaps not before tbe third or fourth day) the 
pdpra or imp takes possession of a child, who begins to nod 
tta head, and when questioned explains whose ghost the pdpra 
is and shows that the patient’s affliction is due to some injury 
done by biiu or his forefather to the ghost, and that its wrongs 
must be redressed or a certain bouse place given up to 
a certain person or abaadoned. Tbe patient acts as thus 
directed. 

Asa rule in Pachbdd and Rainkd Tansfls when an old man is 
not cared for and dies aggrieved at the hands of his descendauts, 
his curse’ ia supposed to cling to the family. Whenever subse* 
quently there is illness in the family, or any other calamity visics 
it, tbe family Brahman is consulted and he declares the cause. 

If the cause is found to be the di'pleasure of tbe deceased, his image 
is put in the house and worsbipped. If the curse affects a field, a 
portion of it is dedicated to the deceased. If this worship is 
discontinued, leprosy, violent death, au epidemic or other similar 
calamities overtake the family, its cattle do not give milk or 
they die, or children are not bom Iu the house, 

A person endowed with the evil-eye ia called ddg qv ddgn% ~ 
and to avert hla influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the bouse door, an obscure mantra 
being recited. 


lit .' tia.' 
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CHAP 1, C. TheliiU people of Simiir, especbllj those of the trans Girl 
PoDuTatlon divided int<i two greet fiictions called Sdthni* and 

^ * Paaar, who are bsHeved to be the desc^ndaTib of the Pdtidavaa 

and Kan raves or of their followers and disciples. These f»ctioTjj 
do not intermarry with each other, nor do they care to eat and 
smote together, indeed until <juito recently they were at feud with 
each other. Though open dghts have long sitjce ceased, the old 
enmity still subsists. Neither faction has any leader. Formerly 
all tho people of a bhoj belonged to one and the same faction, but 
this principle is not now strictly adhered to, and though, generally 
speaking, the villages and communities observe this rule, there are 
numerous ejceplions. Even the rule against eating and smoking 
together has almost disappeared. The menials of a village belong 
to the faction of their Laudholders. I moiigrauts from a village 
where people belong to the other faction generally attach them- 
selves to the faction of the people of their new abode, but 
they are not compelled to do so, and this freedom seems to have 
led to hhojes being divided between the two factions. Besides 
this division, there are smaller parties in every cion, but they are 
not established factions. They rise and sink as their founders 
or leaders rise and sink. 

Mon exchange pnqrU or topU and women the anraotl or 
handkorcLief which is tied round the head, and this exchange 
makea them brothers and siatera as the cofse may be. Besides 
this there ore several other methods of forming relationship. At 
Hardwdr or any other sacred bathing place people exchange 
handfuls of sacred water and thus become kin. Both parties enter 
the water and each gives the other a handful of it to drink. 
Bardwfirandthe Baiukd Lake are the most popular places for this 
ceremony, A woman can in like manner make a brother on ah 
auspicious day. She paints his forehead with salfroo and presents 
him with some cash together with a cocoanut and sometbing sweet, 
Buch as ^ur or shakar. The man retume the cosh to her with a. 
suit of new clothes. Some people give a feast to Brahmans and 
their relations and friends. The couneclion thus established is re* 
gardedas a real blood tie, and the descendants of the parties cannot 
iuier-marry. A dharam brother cannot, without Ubsgraco, form 
an illicit connection with bisdWam sister. 

There are several ways of taking an oath. The most import¬ 
ant are to drink the water of Raiukd Lake, to go to a temple and 
have the idol bathed by the priest and drink this water together 
with rice offered on the image, to swear by taking a vessel full of 
QiLOcrea water in one's hand, or to take an oath in the name of a 
god or a cow, or to say *' May I eat beef if 1 lie.” Sometimes a 
man vows that if he speaks false, the god may kill bis son or 
otherwise visit him with his wrath withiu a definite timer 
If he gets into trouble withiu the fixed period, he in 
proved a liar and must give a fooat to the Faochdyat and a i^rifioe 


of 
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to tho Goil. he will have to tnahe amends to his 

opponent, During this fixed period the opposing parties cannot 
eat or live together. If there is anything in dispute, the winning 
party receives it and ia other oases the nianer is supposed to get 
a present. 

Th'd is the oath of the local god or Raid, It is used to bind 
a person to do, or to restrain tv person from doing, a certain act. 
The Thai oath is held in awe, and disregard of it leads to 
certain calamity. One who breaks the oath of the Kdjd must 
pay one rupee four annns into the treasury, but if the That 
be of a “ dfOta " (godling) only, the sacrifice of a &:oat snSces. 
The taking of this oath is expressed by the phrase deota 
hgaua ” or “appointment of a God.*' 

When two or moxe parties quarrel and wish to become 
enemies they call a dfota to witness tt and from this time they 
cannot eat> drink or smoke together. Reconciliatioa is effected 
only by pay ing a penalty to the deola. 

When a inau falls ill the Bhab or deota whose aid is invoked 
often declares that bis housej field, or other property is spell- 
bound or possessed of demons and in fear of them it is abandoned. 
No rite is observed at this time, but when the property is again 
taken possession of, a penalty is paid to the deota or demon, and a 
goat is sacrificed to propitiate the demon. 

A man will invoke the curse of a god upon his enemy’s land 
or house. Similarly, a jealous husband effectively protects himself 
by putting his wife under the care of a God. 

lll.iny are the enperstitioue attaching to husbandry. An 
atispicious moment must be chosen for beginning to plough for a 
crop in the rahi. This is the caso with ttie kharff also iu Tahsii 
Bachhdd. In Rainkd Tahsfl once in a year, in Bliddvq, an auspi¬ 
cious day is chosen for beginning to plough ; a Tuesday or a Wed¬ 
nesday is selv'cted and a handful of flour given to a tnan(far‘ or a 
Brahman, bowing must be begun on a Tuesday under an 
auspicious phase of the moon (riaiflAotra). In the case of a 
iijandri' Ihu field is not harvested by the cultivator, but la 
given to the local Bbdt to cut and take the produce. 

In Raiukd tho sacrifice of a he-goat is said to ensure a 
bumper crop. 

I f two cobs grow on one ear of maize or if a snake is killed 
by the plough or an ttgal {spring of water) appears in the field, a 
he-goat must bo sacrificed and its head and feet buned in 
the ugat. 
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Grain may not be used until one sir of it bns been 
given tea Brnhman and one tj the natrologer. In the Sain 
and Fachhdd ildqas of Tabail 1 achhid it h offered to the 
dMia. 

In Tahsil Hainlcd before grain is remoTed from the threshing 
floor of it are sent to the looal ehrino. At the time of 

separating the grain from the ear one’s back must be turned to the 
unlucky direction for the day (rfw<nj»/and/oyni) and all present 
keep aileuce. Green grass and cowdung are placed on the 
wooden post in the centre of the threshing gmnnd. A Brahman 
16 feasted with food prepared from the new grain before other 
people touch it 

"WTien grain is carried home from the tbresbiog ground the 
earner must not face the unlucky direction. 

In PacliMd and nearly all over the country it is considered 
auspicious if the sattkrdut, or first day, of BaisAkh be fine, and that 
of AsAr be rainless. On the first day of Sawan heavy rain should 
Fa 1. ID Alaasar there sh.mhl be rain, but no snow, thout^h siiow- 
fall on the lulls is welcome thee. In Chat rain i« wante*i in the 
high hills, but cloudy weather nowhere. BaisAkh must be fine 
in Joth ram i$ not wanted The sankrdnt of AsAr must U fine 
bAwan and Bh^don require heavy raid. TiieAfi-^irtfiif of Asani 
shonld have ram. Katik must be fair. Hain in this month means 
scarcity. It should rain in Magsar. but be fine in Posh, Ruin 
end snow must continue thiough Megh and Phdgan. In Tahs^il 
Kninkn when grain is taken out of the store for the fi-st time 
green grass and cowdung are placed by the store, rtiia dav 
must be either a Thursday or a Saturday, 

On the Kriahen^Chandas or Uth of the dark half of the lunar 
month of Blijif on the land is worshipped. The earth of sever. 
tiibaa or hillocks, the water ef seven springs, and earth from every 
held of the worshipper is mixed togsther and mmirds are recited 
over the mixture. Then a little of this mixture k burled in every 
fidJ possesaod. In Sain and Pachhdd and even in Ndhan Tahsfl 
in the month of KAtIk cattle are decorated with flowers, whitewash 
and reri colours, this la a Brahrannical custom and is not tieculiar 
m Sirmur. Trans^Giri cattle are neither sold nor purchased on a 
J tiursdny or a Sunday, nor during certain phases of the mnou 
{panckafc or wmf). 

When a house is occupied for the first time a cow is tied in 
One corner aud a pitcher of water placed in another. 

Some ten years ago, in 1895, the American Presbyterian 
Mission of LudhiAna book up missiou work in the State, but the 
work was carried on by Indian evangelists only, American Mia- 
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sionariea, from Arobala niakmt' cicoaaional visits to iaspect tbe work CHAP. i, g. 
of the nativo miaaiooarj at Nakaii. The work at Kdhaa formed popul ation, 
a portion of tbo Koine Mission Geld occupied bj the Presbytery ohruiUw mSf 
of Ludhiana and manaved by a Board uf Control composed of uaiu. 
both Tndkn and American ministers. In 1302 however the 
station was made over to the Scandinavian Alliance Mission. 

Society, which aent out two European Missionaries to Sirmtlr. 

They have settled down in Ndhan, and at present the workers 
include besides these two a lady missionary and two evangeUats. 

All the Christians in tbe State are, with one exoeptios, immio 
grants. 

Of the total population oftfae State 81 per cent, are dependent ooMpA'ivot. 
on agriculture, Cis-Giri the women immigrants from tbe plains 
do nob work hard, though they grind corn and mske clothes, 

Trans-Giri people are up before eiinrise, and the men go 
litmight to- their Gelds or the forest. If sowing, weeding 
or harvesting, they wtrk all day in the Gelds where food is 
brought to them, but if work is slack, they return home for the 
tniihilay meal, Boaidea Geld work the men have to cut and 
carry home fuel and grass. Grazing is usually eabrusted to 
boys. 

In the evening they ruh the body withclariSad butter, take a 
hot bath and a meal, and settle the division of the next day’s work; tid D af U m«. 
then they assemble in the house of an inGuontial man and talk 
and smoke tilUabo tn the evening. It is the busiuesa ofthe men 
to carry grain.to tbe mill and produce to market for sale. One 
who is above the average in intelligenoe is entrusted with the 
(Inties of shopping and borrowing or lending money, and he 
alone Bottles the village shopkeeper’s or family banker’s accouute. 

When not occupied otberwiae the meu spin wool or twist 
thread. 

A' woman is equally hard-worked. Rising early in the morn* 
ing, she goes to a spring or stream to fetch water, then milks the 
cows aud makes butter. After that she goes out to cut grass or 
fuel, and oa her return prepares food, which it ia her duty to taka 
to the men in tbe Belds, lu ^be afternoon she goes out again to 
cut grass Or work, at weeding, aud on bet returu she 
prepares the evening meal. She also bathes itt the eveniug, and 
if any seclal gathering is heiog held, goes aud joina in the aiuging 
and dancing. She very seldom spins and. never grinds corn, 
unless-she has nothing elso to do. She mends and washes 
clothes. She works like a man is the Gelds,, but does not 
plough. 

Trans-Giri, and elsewhere ia the hills, the^ people eat curds or 
buttermilk with their food on winter luomiuga, and bread^ at 
night, lu hot weather^ or when travelliDg, they uao makki id 
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CHAP. U C. saitu (maize fioar. parched before grinding). Cultivators eat 
Population, three or four meals a day. Trans-Giri, they eat gdwati in the 
r«Ki morning, choUi bread and mmtdu)d at noon, and rice with 

'whcaLea cake atnighc. 

The morning meal is called juthnlnu. the mid-day one 
elithli and supper bidla. Sattu is eattia twica or thnca a 
day during the hot weather, but it is used at all times in 
the Sam and DhArthi itdqda, where bread made of maize 
flour is also eaten. Buttermilk and curds are always used, and 
meatand fish are eaten. Patande is much liked in the'hills 
To make it ffAHsputina hot iron pan and did, diluted witli 
water, is carefully spread with the hands over the entire pan 
When fried, the potnnde is ready for use. It is practically the 
same as the mande or pura of the plains; but it coutaina no 
sugar or salt, it is prepared on festtre occasions. 

Another standard food is vakalida, which consists of ground 
nee. Paartde is oaten with milk and khir (rice boiled in milk} 
nod uakalidn with ghi and raw sugar. * 

at the Dfwdli, as a rule. ^ 


Trons-Girl the agricnUarislj gn to their Selde early ie the 
tooremg after a mealefeeld retf prepared during the prevloua day. 
Jioti la alao sent to them at sunset, ^ 

Opium and ara very mrely indulged in. Tobacco is 
most popular and is enjoyed by men and women, old and v™in„ 
alike. The people are also fond ofltqtior, both men and womeil 
being addicleo to i^t m the Kdngra iidqa. The State has remo^rd 
all restriction on the sale and distillation of liquor for the benefit 
of the people of this part. The p^ple distill peculiar bevernge 
called eur It m loss alcoholic than ordinary liquor and 
according to a good huhm it is harmless and IiiTigoratinf. Tu 
smell, however, la repuIsiTe, ita 

Siir may fao described as the national hevarAwfl r.r ^ i 

in m.iri Kof Tnhril Rni„k4. To lh u^elrW 
the /«.»,<« orijwndd are wsll poundsd and two ad« of lha po.Lc 
reiiod with fonr of barley dour aad aaoagh water to inaka a Ja^S 
chop*/, which u then wrapped in leayea of tba cifr aSl 
Wan, or hemp and lU, whole U thee well eoyered tp ,5?^ 
a blanket. BO that It may fament id the warmth. I„ ab?at M 
day, thia cake turna red, and It la then token ont of the bSnfcet 
and leaves and dried in the sun for about a week A i 
U is called Him. Thiai mi.cd with lea JJ^of etkaj 
made of nmndted flour, or twenty sdrs of sweetened — 
then put m an earthen vessel filled with water. Af^ JJj i| 
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days spirit is distilled from tills minture, the quantity glren above CHAP.], c, 
yielding five sits of the tirst, Bcven of the second or eight of the popi^j^lQn. 
third quality of apirir, 

Another hind of spirit is made by mixing a piece of Him 
with cooked elmpdlls made of gram or flour in a pot full of water 
and alioiviiig this mixture to remain unstirred for about three 
montiis. It is then strikiiied off and the liquid, which Is rad in 
colour, h a pure spirit called pikhli. 

A third and inferior kind of spirit la made by keeping the 
mixture described above for a fortnight only and then mixing its 
contents up by hand. This liquid is not strained. It is called 
gkautjhaiu 

The roots of the 6m and huhtra nre also used for this purpose ; 
ill fact any of thesa four plants can be used to make khim. The 
roots are gathered and dried in Phugati, Chnit, Baisdkh and 
Bhadon. 

Tea is extensively used throughout the State. 

In Kdhnn and da-Girl the dress of the people does not differ Dreai. 
from that seen in the plains. Trans>Giri a man’s dress consists of 
a white woollen unbuttoned coat, black woollen tight trousers, 
and a woollen c:ip. A woman ordinarily wears a lelniga 
or petticont ankle deep, end a iur^i (miniature ong/ij and 
her head iu a piece of white cloth. But for social gather- 
in<ra a woman we.irs a white coat of fine cloth end uses for her 
liead-diess a coloured handkerchief. Every married woman 
throughout the State is bound by custom to wear a nose-ring 
(arif/i) and a Imir-binder (cAoi). Kalis and castes below them wear 
silver naihs or nose-tings, while up^ror castes wear gold ones, A 
ehok is ordiuarlly of silver and is adjusted to the hair a little 
behind the head. 

In Kdhau Taiisil the zamtTiddrs* hoaxes are made of stone n™**, 
and mud, usually of one storey, and are built contiguous to one 
another in ibddis, of which there are several in each viilago. But 
besides the house in the aMdi most :am{tiddrs possess an out- 
Iviiiy dwelling hoase near their fields, called a t/ds. The cattle- 
shed or obera is a separate building and is usually built at some 
little distance from the diidrfi as there is no danger of cattlodift- 

Traes-Glri the hooflcs are of a different type, being 
built of squared stone on a rectangular foundation, stout 
beams dead dr or some other strong timber being inserted 

after every foot or so of stone to ensure atrength. U'heso 
beams run (he whole length of the wall and are equal to 
it in width. The houses are two or three atorpya bi^h, the lowest 
atorcy being alxmt 5 feet and the second about i mat in height. 

The latter is often naed for the storage of grain, the inmates living 
iu tho third storey. The upper storeya have each a verandah 
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{f^np'), nboat 2 feet broad, running round turo or more aideEi of 
tbe building, 'flie Teranduh id tiauallj painted in bright 
red ochre. It ia reached by stairs or, in the poorer housee, 
by notched beams. Tho walls gf the topmost storey contain 
cupboards for household necessaries, and tho whole space le 
often partitioned off into two or three rooms, but only one 
door leads out from them on to the verandah. Thereof is sloping 
and made of slate. Trnng-Giri a btriise costs from lie. 200 to 1,500, 
and as only one mason is employed it takes from one to ten years 
in building. During its construction the mnaon is fed by the 
owner, and when the bouss is finished a jifinehagat decides the 
amount to be paid as the mason's remuneration, lii the Ddn the 
houses or bangidi are ouo-storoyed and made of mud or groas with 
thatched roofs. 

TranS'Girl beds are not used. The fioor Is made of planks 
planed smooth and tho svhole family sleeps on it under a 
single covering, la winter the door is kept shut and a fire 
kept burning on the hearth throughout the night, while 
for economy a pot of aruncolocasiu roots is also kept both 
ing nil night la the Dblrthi and Sain Udqds beds are more 
common: and in the Ddn their use is general. In the hill 
tracts mats or goat'Skins are used to cover the floor, Daris 
made of several pieces of cloth sewn together are also used ns 
coverlets. 

TranS'Girt, when the house only contains two storeys, a part 
of the upper room is partitioned off to form a huthdr or dhurothi 
lor storing grain. This receptacle is often roofed in cases where 
it does not reach to the roof of the house. In the Sain and 
Dhnrthi tracts the granaries are made pyramid-shape of bamboo 
plastered with mud, wfm or other pungent leaves being placed in, 
them to preserve the grain. 

Tratjs-Giri no rites are performed immediately before death 
bat the followers of orthodo:^ Brohmanical ideas give a cow to tho 
family Brahman. Ko lamp is put in the dying person's hand, 
b our or five boors after death the corpse is put on the bier and 
carried to the burial ground by only two men. It is nceompauied 
by musieinas, and at several places on the road it is placed on the 
ground while music is played. On reaching the burial ground 
the corpse U placed on the pyre, prepared by the family" Koli, 
nnd the nearest relative sets fire to it with a bunch of burning 
grass. To take this bunch one hand is stretched out behind the 
back and into this the Koli puts the bunch. The corpse is covered 
ith red cloth or silk. By the pyre are placed rice, barley, milk, 

tohateo and a Imgqa. Friends and relations accompany the 
corpse and place clothes on it. Soma of tho people send a 
few of the bones nt once to tho Ganges by the family Brahman 
who ties the bag containing them to his neck, only removing it 
when answering the call of nature when ho tics it to a tree. 
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TIkwq who die of a wound or epidemic diflcaee are buried. Cis- CHAP. t c. 

(jiri iBrahmamcal ccreiuoincj} ara perfcriaed witli a few aUeratioua, —’ ' 

e g.f 1)0 )jini|> is lifrhtBit at the time of death, the dyinsj peraou ia 

made to lie on a cloth w^hich is buried with the 110117 , tbodyiu^ «re«w 

jtotfloii La bathed before death. 'I'ho period of iiioTirning ia iroin ” 

fievGii to seven teen daya. L iw caste peupla aiich as Kolfs, Chamirii, 

etc., complete the death ceremoniee fkiryu'i on the as veil tee 11 th day. 

Trans-Gifi mmirnin" laats for three, five, BCvcn, eleven or Period of 
thirteen days. On the last of these ktrya. is performed and a 
Braliman feasted. There are no Muha lirahtnans, nor is the phid 
ceremony gone through. If a Maha Braliiuan happens to arrive 
within a year or so, he sometimes performs this ceremony. 

Generally apeaking Knnels keep mourning for Hve days, Blidts for 
seven, and iJhethh^ for three days. The family of the deceased 
does not eat turmeric, spicos, pepper oritrd ipnlse) during this 
period and nobody takes food or ilrink from their hands until the 
mourning is over, Kelatives and friends are informed of the last 
day of mourning, and on ic they assemble outside the idllage and 
the family Brahman brings them to the house of the deceased where 
tliey give gki and grain in simill quantities to the surviviijn' head 
of the family and condole wiih him and the ether members of the 
family on ibcir loss. This ceremony is called -paulua. After this 
the mourning ia over and all restrictions are removed. If a 
4 ar) 4 o'd/if (or first day of a month) or a festival occurs during the 
period of ruournlng, the mourntr.g ends a day before this unless the 
bones are being sent to the Ganges at once, in which case the 
period docs not ejrpiro before the thirteenth day. 

A woman who dies during pregnancy or confinement is fiup- reatiidotiflc 
posed to be apt to cause injury to her relatives, and one who 
dies in giving birth to a child hut before it is delivered is much 
dreaded, lu such a case the womb ia cut open nnd the child taken 
out and buried aeparataly, while iron nnifs are fitted iu llie eyes, 
mouth and breasts of the mother, and her feet and hands are bound 
with iron chains to render her powerless. When the corpse is 
taken out white mustard seed and embers are scattered on the road 
traversed liy the proccGsion. Brahmanical cereuionies are also 
performed at ThAtiesar, Hardw^r and Gaya if possible. 

If a person dies arcldentally or suddenly', his ghost IS held ill 
awe and must he rendered powerless by Brahmtinical ceremonies, 

Jt is supposed that if a bachelor (espccialiy one between the airea 
of twelve and twenty) dies, his soul can be tamed and used as one 
chooses. The ghost of any one, but more especially of a Brah- 
man, who is burnt on n Sunday in the bright half of the lunar 
month, is much dreaded. To gat control of the soul one who 
know.s the art goes to the burning ground during the night, 
and by reciting certain mantrdSf and performing certain cere¬ 
monies, converts the ghost into a itmdn, or obedient spirit. 

-r 
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CH/^I. c. The notional game is thoda. It is very popnlar tranji- 
Popuiation. gwtoe derives its notue from/Aodti^ the arrow with 

tk^m. which it ia plaji^ed (sJirmaiiri), It is on ancient game supposed 

to date from the time of the PdnclnvAs The plnyers wear 
black woollen caps^ in shape like a Delhi jeweller's pogri with o 
silver mounted tuft ol peacock’s feathers worn as an aigrette. 
Below fhis, oTj the right side, are worn silver chains whiclTeover 
nearly half the head and hang down to the ear. Hound tiie waist 
an ordinary coat or chola is worUj with trousers made of some 
thick, coarse material, such as felt, and very tight below the knee. 
A long heavy boot covering the whole foot and ankle is also 
worn, The attacking party takes a bow and arrow in his left 
hand, and, in hia right-, a r/trutfre or axe which he brandishes 
until the moment comes to use the bow when the daugm is put 
m the belt, 'i ha bows, which are very long, are made of bamboo, 
and the arrows of bamboo or onus, but they are not pointed. The 
game ref]uirea two players. One of them aime an arrow at hte 
adversary, who wards it off. The arrow must only hit the back 
of the leg below the knee. The defender keeps his back mrued 
towards his opponent and moves rapidlv. If the shooter mbsee, 
the parties change places, bul if he hits his adversar)*, the vvirttier 
siiiga a song of triumph. Throughout the game the players, 
especially the assailants, sing the praises of their ancestors and 
relatives fauious for their bravery. The players becoino very 
excited when it is jilayeJ between Sathors and Posars. The 
following are a few of th® phrases snog duriug the game, 

(Bir Singh is the assailant, ^futi Ham Iho pursnedl,_ 1 . 

ra CAcinci, chhota hd, Hir^ingh rtd'ti moro, 

* fily home is Chunvi, and 1 am son ot Shuiii Chami, and 
niy name is Bfr Singh.’ 

Jllttigtffdnu Ghtilaiu Jea chltoff^, 
£aT)sht Sdm nJm bad mera i>i blii chita le. Jo ihia &oi tu bhi 
jdn le. Iloii pffdra ehun Ohit f m Kntkra pher ta bhi fdn feto thia 
ioen. ' Bow of Dasakna, son of Bhagwdnu and Ghulabn. whose 
name is Kdnshi Hdm, Know you me? O beloved Moti Rdm 
who aro the musk of the muak deer of the Cba,ur forest you 
know me, what I am,’ ' ^ 

(The latter sentence is ironical. Kdnshi KAm tella liia 
ttaversary Moti lUun that he is like a beautiful wopaani hcj caanot 
ught. Dasakna ia the Dame of a village ) 

3. 2rac mtri kathori^ * Ho! my musk I' 

4. Hae tnera liehkua. ' Hoi aeorpion 1* 

5. Hat mera jhaiia. ' Ob, good shot!' 

(3, 4 and 5 are ironical.) 

6 . Thoda ka hhuiha dso Biidl ka ha/ri. * I hunger for thoda ; 

I am an attendant of Bijat.’ (Thie is the challenge.) 
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The tills of tlie chief i$ Riijd, and of his consort n^ni. Tika CHAP, j, c. 
18 the title.of the heir*npparei)t Htid Rdj KnmSr that of a Rdjd’a Pai^tinr, 
son, Kanwar being; a male member of bis family, and at present 
a title of little dignity jn SirmtSr as it has become common, 

Bbdii is a descendant of a lUjrt. This title is not officially 
recognized, nor is it ever recorded, but elderly people, particularly 
women, ntldress a Rdji’s descendant by it. TJie titles Bbdu and 
Eanwar attaches to twenty or more generations, A eirl of the 
Kaju'a family is called Dei. 

The old titles of officials are of aome interest I>€S&wal 
means a chief official or manager. Oultidr la corruption of 
ghaltfiddf. Jit, a store-keeper) was an official who was in charge of 
a tt'ffrtVi before the tie;¥ syaieta was introduced by the late EAjd. 

He was also called jarnadiir, CAauntFn corresponded to a saitddr, 
a Quasi official in charge of a group of several bhojas, Sidfta was a 
village headman, and » Ohmadar was hia deputy, 

Faulia was a gate-keeper, and iAanddfi a store-keeper. 

The desrendante of royal store keepers are still known by this 
name. Jiardti was a peon, and sanfdli, a head butler or officer 
in charge of the wardrobe. 


A family held in high respect for its bravery is spoken of 
as Khuad and ooa of low status as Gimyon. 

Trans-Giri there are four important reativsls, which isd 

ordmanly last three days. The chief day of festivities is known 
m SijA These festivals themselves a re also called Slijis, which is 
equivalent to the Teoliar of the plains. Each of these ladjia has its 
own pecular customs. 

. Bisu festival falls on the last two days of the solar month 

of Cbait and the first of Baisdkb. The first day is Ashkalanti the 
second Bashrt and the third is SajH, The Bisu fair is held in 
several villages, and the dates of Bisu vary in different places. 

1 he fair is held on a high summit under the flag of the village 
Beoto. People dance, play TAoda, and feast their friends. 

• Huryili ia c^^flbrated during the rainy reason on the first of 
Sawan and the last two days of the preceding month of Asdr— 
milk and rice take a large part in the preparations of the appro¬ 
priate dainiies. * 


Dfwdli cla-Giri is celebrated on the same day on which it is 
observed in the plains, but in the high hills it comes a full month 

“ 1**^ I festival is Askdntf, the middle Sdii. 

and the last Fraiath. On this festival Eolffi and Dhokfs sing 
danco and give farcical performances during the night in the houses 
of those o! their landlords w'ho Lave beoa blessed with a son 
do^rtng the preceding year. J n return they are given presents, 
ihey also visit the villages in which girls of their own villages 
are married. Sometime a barricade ia put on their route to cl^e 
it, and unless they sing the aonga specially potent to open the 
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joute^ tliey critinoi go on. Those who do not know theso son^a 
leiurn to ihetr homea. The party who violates this rvila or entera 
a house before aunaet ia liable to be fined by the 

The festival is the greatest of nIL No fair is lield, but 

rich and poor, young and old, man and woman, celebrate it. Jt 
commences on the p-tJth of Fob. The first day is Asklantl, the 
second Dawldutf, tUa third Altrinti and the fourth S4jii. ±?heep 
and goats that have been reared in the precedthg year specially 
for this festival are killed on the day. Every household kills 
at least one goat. Nearly the whole mouth of Afdgh is spent in 
feasting and merry ranking. The preparntlons for this gay period 
take at least a month, hldgh is the coldest time of tlie year 
and the htiabandmnrr, forced by the cliuiate to spend his daya 
indoors, does his best to make them merry. 

Besides these four Sdjis, Janamashimi fthe anaiversary of 
Krlsbnd'a birth dnv) is celebrated in the temples throughnat 
Sirtmjr on the eight day of ihe dark half of Bhddoa, The 
celebration takes the form of a general feast. 

During the Sdjas and on the fiist day of every month 
landlords least their Kamins. 

The following are the less important fairs 

Rainkd fftii' is held on the I Uh day of the bright half of 
Kdiahon the bank ofKsinkd Lake. It is much freqnenied by 
people from the plains. Ginger, both green and dried, turmeiit-, 
waluuU and wooden utensils are sold in large quantities. 

Telokpur fair is bald in CbaiL 

Nomayafth takes place in October or November at Ndhen. 
It Lb a secular fair and was inaugurated by the Kdjd in t uDO to pro¬ 
mote commerce. Agricultural produce and implements and other 
articles of industiy are exhibited and priaoa awarded. A horse 
show is also held. Hill people dance the Thoda and play their 
music. Lectures on social and religious topics are giverj. His 
Highness makes a speech on the last diiy, and fire-works close tbo 
fair, ft is the largest fair in the State, aud about 20,000 people 
attend it. 

The jyuftehrd is celebrated for four tfaya in Ndhan in 
Aeauj, It opens with a private DarMr and an elephant 
procession to the temple at Kdli-Osthdn* On the chief 
day (the lOth of the bright half of Asauj) Hb Highness 
holds a JParfdr at Kdli^Oathdu and a review of the State army 
in the Ckouyan. 

The iZbffi is both religious and secular, and is held round 
the Sikh temple at Puunta on the day of the full 
Phigan. 
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CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC. 




Section A.—Agricultnre. 

di^^ersities of soil and climate in the State are &e con- (^^ap.k 
siderable that the aystoina of huabandrj naturally vary greatly - - 
from place to place. From an agncultural point of view the State 
be divided into three diatmct tracts :^{ I) the high htlla of 
Tahsfis Pachhdd, Rainkd, and the hilly part of Faunta, (2) Nihan 
Ta^il, which may again b© subdivided into tbe ObdTthi range 
and tho khols of r^dban and Paunta, (3) the Kidrda Din, 

In the higher hills few fields are allowed to lie fallow for a 
nrhoio year, even the inferior aoile, khil and dhdng^ which lie at a 
diatanoe from the habitations, being cultivated every Kharff and, 
if the rafne aro abundant, for the Rabi also. 

Speaking generally, two crops a year are taken throughout 
the hills. This is avoided only by those who can afford to lose 
the extra crop. But in the Dhdrthi a aystem of fallowe ia prac¬ 
tised, the land being allowed to remain untUIed for two or 
three years after a single crop. Generally the soil is fertile, 
and manuring is freely reaotted to; 


The chief Rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram, sanon, dpi uni, 
maaitr (latfiiffus and tobacco. The sowing season begins in 

Asauj (September to October) and ends in Pob (December to 
January). Wheat is sown in the hills liable to snowfall as early os 
faeptember. The crops are harvested in April, May and oven as 
late ns the beginning of June. 

The Kharif crops are maize, rice, sugarcane, oil-seeds, ginger, 
cotton, pepper, ckoldi (amaranthm), mamhcd (millet, (^ouspa 
corcoana), iwt/ti {Dalichaa »ni/2hrws), «rrf (^Phaseolus radiatiai), 
gavgaii ^Arutti coiocasen), Aacfidlti [Atum cofocosca, var.) and 
turmeric. Maize sowing begins in Anri), the precise time depend¬ 
ing on the rain. r / r 


Owing to the improvement in the means of cotamunication 
the hill tracts have been opened up and their agricultural system 
has much improved. Cultivators, duding a profitable market, 
have taken to growing tho more valuable crops on a large scale, 
stigarcane has been introduced, some villages producing 
k variety. Owing to the conservative instincts of 

the hill people however it has not yet become a popular crop, 

, The methi^ of harvesting in the hills differs markedly from sUliTstci 
that of the plains, in that in tho hills the ears of the crop alone 
are reaped, the straw being left standing as it grew. The h j l ) 
people carry the ears when gathered to the common threshing 
floor {khalidu) of tho vjll^e, and they even store them in 
a common shod (^Anro/i), and have a common oven in 
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\ 7 bicl 1 to pstrcli satin, Qaugaii is one of the staple foods of the 
hill people. It is sowa io June^with tumeric and ginger, and 
harvested from October to December. 

The onl^ crop groTvn for fodder in the higher hills is phdphrd 
(Fifi^oj5^rw;n sativm). Cattle graze readily on the leaves of bihtil 
(previa appositifoiia) and other trees, so much so that in the bilk no 
fodder crop is grown and even the wheat-straw is thrown 
away. 

No Rnbl crop is grown in land on which mandted, urd, choldi 
or huUhi has been harvested in the preceding Khar if, bnt any HabI 
crop may be grown after maize or rice, and any Kharff crop may 
be grown after wheat, barley or gram. Wheat or tobacco Is sown 
on land on which ginger or turmeric hoa been harvested.^ 

In the kfiols cotton is sown as soon as rain falls in June, and 
after gathering the harvest in October sdti is sown in it. In the 
following Kharif a crop of maize is taken ; and this ia followed by 
wheat in the Babt. In the June followingL^^ondf^d is cultivated, 
and after that the land must lie fallow until it can be manured 
again. This rotation is only practised in rich soils. 

The most valuable products of the State are poppy, 
turmeric, rice and tobacco. 

Poppy is cultivated only on the high hilts and on irrigated 
land. The land is watered and ploughed six or seven times tti 
October; after that it is again watered and left till it becomes some¬ 
what hard, when it is again ploughed and levelled with a sofidgd and 
divided into small plots called to facilitate the eren flow of 
water over it. The poppy crop is weeded and earthed up three Or 
four times. The plant flowers in Chet or Balefikh (March and 
April), and when the heads begin to ripen small deep cu ts are made 
in the cup in the evening with a three-edged lancet, and on the 
follonicg morning the opium juice is scraped off with a sharp 
edg^ piece of iron. Almost all the opium produced is exported to 
Patidla, Ndbha, the neighbouring Hill States and surrounding 
British Districts, very Itttlo being consumed locally. The Pa j beta 
Hdqa of Tahsil Pachhdd is famous for the fine quality of its opinni 
and tobacco, which sell dearer than that prodneed in other par^ 
of the State. 

The tobacco grown in Sirmur is of two kinds, Pahdri and kakar. 
The former is cnltivatod in the hills. The seed is sown in Ghait 
or JBaisSkh (March and April} togother with ginger, ordinarily 
in the khdit (small water channels) of a field and the seedlings 
aro transplanted to fields specially prepared for them in Asdr or 
Sdwan (August). The growth is then weeded and earthed up 
thrice before it flowers in BhAdon or Asauj (September). The 


* Iq th« DliArltki oAiatia b1m» IqUow elDgw on InfgmM 
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flowers are cut oS; as this improTea the quality of the tobacco. CHAP. II, a. 
In Kdtak (November) the stalks, together with the leaves, Agri^j- 
are cut a few inches above the root and buried in the earth tore, 
for ten days, after which they are dried and pounded. This 
tobacco is called kdta&i (ie., cut in Kdtak), and is of the 
first quality. The parts of the stalks left uncut sprout again 
and produce leaves which are picked off in January, and 
they make the iuferior kind of tobacco called which Is 

either used separately or mixed with tobacco of the better quality. 

The stalks eproub again in the spring, and the process gone 
through in Kitak ia repeated in Baisikh (May), This produce is 
called baiahai (ie., cut in Baisdkh) and forms the second quality. 

The plants produce tobacco leaves for throe years iu succession 
if well watered. The hill people geaerally grow tobacco in 
irrigated lands. ] n unirngatod lands the plants die after the first 
harvesting. The kakar tobacco is grown in the Dfin and low 
hills of Ndban Tahsft. It is cultivated on irrigated lands and 
produces only one erop. The seed is aown in Maghaar (December), 
and transplantation takes place in PbJgan or Chait (March- 
April). The tobacco of the Fajhota ifdqa is famous for its supe¬ 
riority, both in smell and taste, and is widely appreciated. 

Rice is either planted or sown. The former method can rtSc*. 
only be applied in irrigated land, and 13 briefly as follows -The 
unbusked rice is washed In fresh water, placed in a pard (a 
receptacle made of mdlJhaTt leaves) and put beneath a water-fall 
for three days, after which thopurd is put in the sun for a few 
days to dry the rice. The purd is next buried in the earth for 
three days. The process makes the grain sprout. The shoots 
are first soaked in water and then planted in fields, flooded knee- 
drap. Where there is a scarcity of mdljhan trees the rice is 
put in an earthen pot with water and kept in the house for 
three days, after which the first water is poured away and the 
pot is refilled with fresh water and shaken. Its mouth is thou 
tied up in a white cloth, and it is placed upside down on a big 
stone and loft there for three clear days, when the rice plants 
sprout and are ready for plauting, Bdsmati, siri, c/i/i»Adro,yAm;ffrt, 
tmgord, inagori^ mun/i, bcgatiit rdfnMain and sdnt&i are the kinds 
of rice grown in irrigated land, and kdlon, dkoUi, champdf bokn^ 
ujla^ ukhd, snndri^ batiksar, raltod, thhal, are those sown on rain 
land. Bdamati sells dearest, and next to it come /Ainfun, rdm* 
j\oain,chhuhdra and siH, Rdmjtcain is most common in the low lands 
and Ddo, while bdamati is usually grown in the hills. The bdsmati 
of Majhdi, Jittchfi, Bbainkar Kunar and Kotla is famous for its 
good quality. Jkmjan^ magord^ magan^ ndnji^ kalon^ mndrit 
bankacFi ratted and tishal can only he grown in the high hills. 

Sdnthi can bo cultivated in murrigated lands, but it requires 
a heavy rainfall. 
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The cultiralion of sugarcaTie ivaa introduced into Sirmiir by 
the late Sir Shamaher Prakilsh. In the hill tracts the same 
plants produce two or three crops, and of these the second is 
the most productive. The cane is crushed in the mills at 
Nanan. 

The cultivation of giagtii' and turmeric yields a wood profit 
Ginger is eown in Chet in the Sain ildqa, hut in the high 
hills sowing goes on up to Asdrb (June). In December it 
IS harFCsted, »>., the roots are taken out and again buried in the 
earth till April when the green ginger is put in a big wicker 
receptacle, called ddll, with a few email atoneB, The ddll is hung 
on a tree and kept constantly moving for an hour, and then the 
ginger is put in the aun to dry and again placed in the 
dail and kept moving as before. It is grown on irrigated 
land preceded by a crop of barley or a fallow. Ginger 
cannot^ be grown in the same land for two successive years 
It requires a good deal of watering and weeding. Turmeric is 
cultivated in the same way as ginger, but those cultivator who 
can aoord it keep it in the ground for two years, and the root 
grows larger and heavier. After harvesting, the roots are boiled 

use. The ginger produced in 
Mo Dharthi is the best in quality and that of the higher 
hilUcom^next, while that grown in unirrigated lands in tho 
lugiier lulls IS not fit fot niakiDg dry ginger and is only usod 
^een. ^ In Dbirthi people do not store ginger for seed as 
their ginger sells at a high rate and they can purchase seed 
cheap. 

In the hill tracts grass is cut and stored in October, It is 
gathered into small bundles and these are stacked on afiy 
open ridge or hillock near the cattle sheds, in conical stacks 
or pohs. The hill people divide thoir waste into two parts, 

the Or graaiDg land and tho ffhdsctfi or gfMs 

reserve. ® 

The crops have many enemies. Hares and rata do much 
datDage to the yosjiig' crops and the mature crops are dovastivtod 
by monkeys, hares and pigs. The zuntiuddr requires no license 
to Keep a gun for protection of his crops. Lightning, thunder 
and cloudy weather appear to be. favourable to white ants 
which injure tho gram, while westerly winds in SJarch not 
omy help to ripen the crops, but kill tho white ants. Easterly 
winds m the cold weather, especially in February and March, are 
injurious if accompanied by rain. High winds following rain 
are apt to uproot plants which aie in the ear or ceming to ear, 
in September they blow down the maize stalks. Hail not follow' 
by ram does much damage, but if it is accompanied by rain 

t e nail IS said to act as a manure to young crops not yet in the 
psT, if the Winter rains fail, the crops are liable to euuet much 
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from frost aod oa irrigated lands they are watered to protect them 
from 9e?ero cold. Barnae or eeare>cro\Te usually consist of a 
black eai'tbenware pot stuck on a stick. They are placed in 
Gelds to avert the evil eye as much os to scare oST wild animals. 

With the exception of the sugar mills which the Nihan 
foundry supplies to subjects of the State at reduced prices, there 
has been no improvement lu agricultural implements in historical 
times. The cultivator of a small holding can provide all the Imple¬ 
ments he requires at a cost of Rs, 5, but one cultivating a large 
holding, of twenty acres or so, requires a set of implemeuts which 
cost about Hs. 10, and some cultivators like to have spare sots. A 
pair of plough bullocks can be had in the hills for about Ks. 25, but 
in the Ddn bigger animals, are used and the average cost is about 
Es. 50 a pair. There are no carts in the bills, and manure and 
produce are carried by the culti vators on their backs, A good many 
animals are usually kept, and these help in providing good manure. 
Fodder being abundant, the people have no difficuTi.y ia keep* 
ing cattle. Big satninddra in the hills keep mules to transport 
tbeir produce. 1 he price of cattle is increasing slightly, but this 
is not much felt by ihc hill people. Cattle are not imported from 
other parts. The plains cattle (except buffaloes) do not fiourish in 
the hills and the bullocks are useless. In the hills only smalt* 
sised animals cau work in the fields. There is not work enough 
for big animals, and the fodder docs nob suit them. The hilt cattle 
thrive on the coarse grass and the leaves of the hill trees, such as 
the hihulf a diet quite insufficient for the cattle of the plains. 
Bull buff^oes are not used in the hills for agricultural pathoses, 
but in the Dun the people [who come mainly from the Bist Dodb 
in'the Punjab) use them freely. 

In the bill tracts which comprise the TahsUs of Pachhad and 
Raink& and the northern parts of Paonta and Ndhaa Tahsfls, the 
fields are generaUy manured once a year, the quantity of manure 
varying from forty to five hundred matia per bigah pakht. The usual 
time for manuring is iVIagbsar and Poh (t5tb November to 15th 
January) when the people can, os a rule, spare time for the work. 
Fields for ginger, turmeric and ffauffad are manured twice a year, 
once in the winter and again iu As^r after sowing, and therefore 
about five hundred mans of manure are required for a pakka bigah of 
these crops. But no manure is required if wheat or barley Is sown 
after ginger, turmeric or ffaugati has been harvested. Maize requires 
about three hundred mans of manure, wheat two hundred and sugar¬ 
cane one hundred per bigah ; no manure is required for other 
crops, fa land in which maize has been harvested, Rabi crops of 
oil kinds can be cultivated without manure. The land is ploughed, 
manured and levelled with a,sobiiffd in December or January and left 
lying till the time for sowing ginger, turmeric and in May or 

Juno or sugarcono in March, dioiilarly wheat land is ploughed 
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A. and sown in Octobar, but in tho snowy ranges wheat is gown as 
early as September. Rice lands are not- manured. In tbe khds 
and Dhditbi land is only tnaoured once every three or four years. 
The average amount of manure per pahka bigah is a hundred and 
fifty mans. Wheat and maize lan^ are generally manured^ but 
other crops can be sown on unmanured land or in land in which 
maize or rice has been harvested. For gram rice land is generally 
used. In the hills the chief manure used is cowduD^*, 

Wood being abundant in tbe hills, cowdung cakes are 
not made for fuel, and manure is thus available. Cattle 
are very often kept solely for the sake of the manure they 
afford. 

Decayed leaves and herbage carried over the fields by 
streams in fiood, and the straw of crops left standing after the 
grain has boen harvested are naturfd manures of conBiderable 
eflScacy, 

The cattle of the hills are very small \ cows give ou an 
average from one to two s4rs of milk a day, but a trans^Giri cow is 
milk^ thrice daily, and can give on an average five sers a day. 
Tbe cattle in the higher hills are kept in the ground floor of tbe 
house, or in separate sheds called obera^ which are commonly 
made in or near the pasturage. The cattle are shut up in them 
during the night, without any one to watch them, but the sheds 
are carefolly made secure against beara and panthers. They have 
small wooden doors and are warm even in cold weather. Well- 
to'do or mdostnoua people keep buffaloes, but not in the house, 
separate sheds being built for them aud the men in charge 
near a river or tank. Those sheds are caLlod dohekts. The man 
in charge milks the buffaloes and prepares the ghi. Generally all 
the dxihehis of a village are built together. JBestdos the land¬ 
holders, tho Jammdwdl Oujars keep a very large number of 
buffaloes, usually fine, stock. They have their owu camps with a 
latdbarddr and a zuilddr of their own. In winter they live in 
tho low hills or in the Bdn, but in the hot weather they move 
to the high hills, or into the adjacent State of Jubbal. Some of 
their camps are very well off aud own as many as a hundred and 
fifty head of cattle. Thoir only oceupation is breeding buffaloes 
and trading in gh{ as their name denotes. They origiuoUy came 
from the Jammu Bilk 

The hill people breed goats and sheep. A goodjt/tddu (sheep) 
costs os much as twenty or twenty-five rupees, but the common 
animal sells for eight or ton. Sheep are kept solely for the sake 
of the wool, but goats are also kept for good. In the hot 
weather the sheep of the lower parts are sent up to cooler 
pastures aud in the cold the Jubbal people bring thoir aheep 
dowD into SirmuT territory. 
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Ponies are bred only in the Diln. The State encourages 
horse and mole-breeding, and keeps a horse and donkey 
stallion at Fauata. Frizes are offered for well-bred ponies and 
mules at the R&m Lila fair. The District Board maintdna a^alofrt 
who is constantly on tour in the interior. 

Pigs are only kept by sweepers at Ndban, and In the bill 
by a few KoUs, Kanets will not keep them. Though fond of 
wild boar's flesh, the hill people will not eat home-bred pork, and 
villages swarming with pigs, as in the oastern Punjab, are not to 
be seen. The hill people do not keep poultry. 

There is no well irrigation. Even in the Ddn plain, the 
water is far below the surface. The Tahafls of Fachhad and 
Rainkd have plenty of kdls or small water channels, but there are 
comparatively few in the Ddn. The average cost of a new kHl in 
the Dh^rtbi is forty to fifty rupees and in the high hills from fif^ to a 
hundred. In some places the are made by hired labour, but the 
villagers generally invite their friends and the people of the 
surrounding villages to work on a new giving them saUu for 
breakfast and a good meal of meat and rice, or sugar and rice, 
together with clarified butter in the evening. Where the spring 
is at a long distance from the field and the water is not abundant 
a pond (called is made a little below the spring, and used as 

a reservoir for irrigation. The annual repairs to the Mis are 
generally effected after the monsoons. State aid for repairs to 
hits can be obtained either in the form of taidvi or remiasion of 
revenue for a limited period, but is not always applied for and kiUs 
are often allowed to fall into disrepair and disuse. 
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Zahisuars ia the hiJty tracts settle Kolisaad Charadrs on their 
lands as aeceasity arises. Tenants get food ia the morning and 
evening together Vith clothes for the cold aad hot weather, and their 
relatives get a field rent free according to their needs. They are 
also advanced bans in cosh free of interest at weddings and other 
occasions. Besides these tenants there are dhidicAls who ^et 
cattle and implements free from the .landlord, paying him half 
the prodnce of the fields they cultivate. Tenants-at-wUl are 
scarce, BESides these, blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, shoe¬ 
makers, potters, and blanket-laakers, settled as menials in the 
villages, receive a share of the produce at harvest for their services 
Blacksmiths and Badhia get sixteen of grain for each plourrh 
ehoemakera siiteen for each man and eight for each woman 
and barbers five s4rs per head. Each villaore menial also gets a 
rupee or eight annas at the wedding of a boy or girl respectively. 
But the rates of wages in kind vary with the status of the land¬ 
owners and the nature of the work. Kamfns are feasted ou the 
first day of every month and on holy days. 

In the hills daily labourers are not employed for agricultural 
work. Kolia generally work for the cultivators in return for a 
^ve of the produce, and they are indispensable to every Tillage 
Extra labourers are required to help in ploughing, manuring and 
weeding and for this the neighbours are invited, some one plava 
the rfAoi and the rest work, all recoiviog some aa«i* at noon and'^a 
meal in the evening. 

In the level ti^ts of the Dfin and Ndhan Tahsll. hew- 
ever, hired labour is employed at harvest time, and paid in kind 
If wages run high ten sSrs [khdm\ par head are paid, if low six or 
^ven sdn, but as much as twenty-five sA-s per head have been paid 
JJor cultivators three annas a day is the usual wage, and this is tho 
common rata for other kinds of labour, carriers^ being paid three 
annas per stage At Ndhan in building work men earn three 
to four annas daily and women two to three annas. The Chamite 
Kolis, Bumras and the poorer Muhammadans and Purbia^ 
work as labourers, Kolis m Ndban are generally masons and 

earn about eight annas which is also the usual wooe for 
carpentry. “o" wr 

Of recent years the value of land hoe risen greatly in the Ddn 
where the best fetches a hundred rupees per bigah pakha and land 

m * cft flora® years ago is now 

sold at fifty. Land m the hills is not so dear, though iti value has 
greatly mcreafled Traua-G ri, in Rainkd Tahsfl, nidi land sella at 
a hundred and fifty rupees the kaWm of the ist class 

at a nundrouj. and abat land at from ten to fifty according to quality. 
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In Ndban TahsA kaldhu land only fetebea twenty-Bve to fifty rnpees CHAP, ii, b. 

Qipah pafxa and dhar or bardnt oiirlit to fiftoon runeeg In „ —' 
Pachhdd Tahsil the price of h put at fifty rupees, ^and that Wa& and 

of iordnt at ten. In Paunta Tahsfi the price of both kioda is said 
to vary from tan to a hundred rupees bigah. In some places 
the price is as low as one rupee per bigah, ^ 
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CHAP, n, c. 
Fore^te. 


Section C.—Forests. 

GEoi.nGiqAZ.LT and phynJcflllj tbe State ie connected with the 
HinnilajAri and snb'Eiuidliijitii series and the Nihan SiwtiUks, 
being divided os regards cJimate and vegetatioD into temperate 
and tropicul zones. 


The higUesl elevation istUeChaur peak fl !,982 feet), which 
is the axis of the Trana-Giri system. The lowest pointy, ],400 feet 
above the sea, is on the sou I hern boundary. .zlLhout two-thirds 
of the^ whole area of the State is occupied by forest, some portions 
of which form connected tracts of several miles in extent; but 
besides these there are many smaller, spread over considerable 
slopes of village grass lands. The following is a description of 
them as they occur ia their natural divisiDus 


compact belt of forests twenty miles long and from one to 


rcnetti Ofl tiie 

SiubrI. BboSklo. n i‘ . . , ' V' ”■ — w.„ .u 

Tjifwi. jjjt, nve ijities oruad, coiitauiing for the most part oak, atretchea across 

^M'per western face o( the Qhaur spur at an elevation of between 
tbiirtribot»ri«. r.dOO and 1 l,9o0 feet. Besides the oaks, portions are stocked 
with silver fir, Himdlaydii spruce, yew, birch, a little blue pine 
{ Pitms t>u:cels€() and a few other species, while deodar occurs pure 
in twelve areas varying in size from ten to four hundred acres. 


Outside t^|o belt at a lower elevation oak and chU are found 
in large and small areas and also a few patebes of det/ddr. The 
forest immediatidy above the Girt is composed of trees of sub¬ 
tropical species and of lovv scrubs. 


Tti Etw*] The Kawnl stream rises on the Kawal Marri ridge which 

connects the Sain and i>h6rthi ridges. Several forests of ehil 
occupy portions of the upper elopes, and two patches of oak occijr- 
These streams drain into the Giri. A more or less open forest, 
twenty-Uireei miles long und from half a mile to two milea broad,’ 
of oak associated with a few other species covers the liigher slopes 
below^ the Ghandpur Marolani and Uaripur ridges up to an 
elevation of 7,000 feet. Bower down, distributed over extensive 
grass slopes and vilbigo cultivuiion, are numerous small patches of 
oak, three small areas of deoddr aud a few cM forests. 


Fflwit The forest tract between the Giri and tho Dhdrthi rid<re 

occupies the Sain ridge from the Giri to the Jaldl river and 
thence to the Bbarthi, Ndban and Bagsbai ridge. Tho nortb- 
eaat and south-west alopea of the Sain ridge are for the 
greater part covered with scrub Jungle consisting of indigefgra, 
Zizffphus caHsaa, do. There ore also a few ckil areas. Oti the 
north-east slopes below tbo Dhdrthi ridge are several largo forests 
of and a few small ones coutaitiing oak. On the lower 
dcclivltj^ the forest for the most part is composed of scrub and 
sub'tropical trees, such as albuziQ, acacia iermiaatiaf oditta, oditf 
and Borne sdtt 
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The tract oti the dhag^aratid Rdn atreamB lies west of CHAP. If, c. 
N&han, and la fairly or densely c»7©red vrifh aub-tropical forest. Forests 
tn vrhkh are included seme art^aa gf and bamboo. The tract ri, 
to the east of Ndban extending from the AlArkanda river to the 
Jumna and Tons rivers includes (1) the Katisar ridge, a continua¬ 
tion of the Dbdrthi spur, bounded ou the north by the Gin; (2) 
the Kidrda Diin through which the Eata river runa ; (3) the 
SiwfiUks between the Dun and the Ambdla District. Its whole 
area is approximately a hundred and aeventy-six square miles, of 
W'hich a hundred and four square miles are anthirmJy stocked 
with pure and mixed sal forest, three square miles with cA/i, chiefly 
on the northorn slopes of the Kansar, and sixty-saven square miles 
excluding the areas of rivers, etc., with forests of tropical 
specif, such as Buchanauia latifoUa, Ougetita daltergeoides, 

Tenniuatia 

The Forest Department is controlled by a Conservator* who 
has the powers of a Deputy Conservator in British terri¬ 
tory, There are two diviaioos, the Rajgarh or Upper, and the 
Ndbao or Lower, each in charge of a Divisional Officer, who is 
usually a trained man from the Debra Dun Forest School. 

These divisions are each subdivided into five ranges:__ 

( I, Narag, ( 1. Kali. Am, 

) 3* l^djgarh, | 2. Dh^irthi, 

Rdjgarh 3 Dddlm, Ndhan...^ 3. Mdjra, 

I 4. Haripur, | | 4. J-aiinta, 

- L5. Chandpur, ' [5, Hajpur, 

and each range is under a Range Officer. Each range is divided 
into’beats, of which there arc tn alt sixty-nine in ihelsute. 

All the forests in the R^jgarh Division, except a few in 
Narag range, have been demarcated, as have those in the 
Ddu. AH the forests in the RAjgarh Division are classed 
as protected, and those in the Dda as reaerred, many of 
the latter being absolutely closed. 

The management of the tea plantations Is also in the hands j** 
of the Forest Department, 

The saminddrs are allowed to cut grass and wood at half 
rates. The District Board and Municipjil Committee manai*© 
their own forests independently, but they too are bound by tba 
laws and regulations governing the Forest Department. 'Ihe 
supervision of the forests made over to zaminMrs rests with the 
Kevenue authorities. 


»* wit**’Indian Pnrnii ne|.«rtEii«Qt, wjii CoDMrratof 
ISfiS to ISQt, nad Hi. 0, U, Uinnikfa, of tbit Ucpirtiuent, irnm April 
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The only plaototions are three Btaoll mreaa in the B^jffarh 
DiTwion planted vith deoddr, and one with cane in Simhilbiira. 
The pdn, a oitniber. waa introduced into the Pachhid Tahail, and 
a few pianta stiU remain. 

The settlement of the forests was made at the same time as 
the last land settlement, and all rights are set forth in the SetUe* 
lnQiit Records io the District Office* 
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Section D.—Mines and Minerals 

^ Magshtic ore h found at Chohta, tventy-four miles north of 
Ndhan, and the mine used to be worhed ^ but owing to its inacces* 
Bibility and the poor quality of the ore its working'’proved unpro. 
fitabU. Its analysis was as follows 

iPtff frtll. 

... Na 

0-M 

... 013 

1-S3 

134 
7(3BJ 

Old iron mines exist at Pfla Lina, Khera, Sirmdr and Kinsar 
Tillages, but these are no longer worked. Lead used to be 
mined by the people at Bhatnol, in Bhij Chandu, on the southern 
bank of the Tons, but the mine has fallen in. A copper mine 
exists at Cbdndni, one of alum in Narag, and mines of mica and 
marble in Joghar and in the Nabra Dbdr. 

Ochre is mined at Hi dn and Bhalar villages in Rainki and 
gold b found in very small quantities in the sands of the 
Mirksnda, Rdn, BAtd and of streams in the ihols, such as the 
Lohgar, Gumti, Tilokpur, Khiri, Bheron and Matar. The 
washers (Sonis) obtain permits from the Forest Department on 
payment of a royalty wbjch varies in amount. Very little gold 
La obtained, and the washing b not remunerative, though the gold 
ik very pure and much in demand. ** 

Limestone b found throughout the State, and slate in ample 
quantities in KairOrd and Pachhdd Tahsfla. The best quarry is at 
Bhalag in Hainkd. ITie Poreat Department levies a royalty on 
the slate quarried. 
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Section E.—Arts and ManufactureH. 

CHAP, 11 ,E. The foundry at Ndhaa was started in 1867, and wna known 
cbieEy for its tuaDuraoturu of woigbta. Bui as ibis work brought 
no adequate roturn, the late Edja, Sit Shamaher Frakdah, G,C.S,I., 
decided to make wrought irop, time turning to account the 
Kihin Foiutdrr, large deposits of ore to be found in his territory. For this work/ 
be obtained an engineer from England (Mr, F, B. Jones, 
the present Superintending bloglneer and patentee of the several 
types of sugarcane emsbing mills now manufactured), who on 
, arrival found tbia to be an eiiceptionally good magnetic iron ore. 

Machinery was got out from England, and a blast furnace was 
erected. Charcoal was to be used as fuel, and this of course 
made the iron very expensive, but as the ore contained practically 
DO phosphorous or sulphur, the iron produced equalled the best 
Swedish brands, for which there was a large market in India at 
high rates. Unfortunately for ihc prospects of the Ndhan Iron 
Works, just at this time Swedbh iron was replaced by English 
mild steel at a greatly reduced price. The idea of making 
wrought iron at Ndhan was abandoned, and the present manufac¬ 
ture of sugar mills was instituted. 

During the last ten years the original works have been greatly 
enlarged, the number of moulding shops being more than doubled. 
The capacity of the foundry is 75 tons a week. The pig-irpri:^ 
and coke are obt^iined from Burakar in Bengal. Sand for moulds 
is brought from Dera, ) 3 miles away, on camels. The machine 
shops have also been added to, and now contain some of the latest 
designs of both English and American machiuery. They are 
arranged as far as possible on the modern principle of keeping the 
work progfessing from tool to tool until they reach the httiug' 
shops without traversing the same ground twice over. 

An extensive system of standards, templates, guagee. etc,, is 
followed, £0 that ell parts broken nr worn out while at work in the 
crushing season can be replaced at a moment’s notice. 

In the smithy there are twenty-two fires and a small furnace 
in which three dozen roller spindles can be treated at one time. 
Two power hammers are in nse, and a hydraulic forging press 
driven by an oil engine. The pattern and carpenters’ shop has 
the usual wood-working machiuery. Two Lancashire boilers 
supply steam for driving the works, the fuel being wood, which 
is brought la from the Burroirnding jungles. 

The foundry gives employment to six hundred men, the ma¬ 
jority of whom have been taught their trade here. Besides millB, 
a few lathes, planing machines, fans, vices, etc., are turned out every 
year, but these are put to work in N^au or sent to tho foundry 
repairing shops in the plains. 
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Iftlie foundry and the Jail workehopa at Nihan itself be 
excepted, there are karJIj any nianufacturing industries in tbe 
State, Receptacles for storing grain are made of bamboo atTilokpur 
and Borne other places, J n the hills pardta or large platters, mattaa 
or large vessels, etc,, are made o£ the wood of the barSa and ketftd 
trees, Woodoo churns are also made end sold in large *]»mTiti- 
ties at the Ratnkd and Tilokpur fairs. Cane furniture is also 
made at Ambolia. Native musical instruments, coarse cotton 
clothes, and darris are made in Ndbau. In the hills woollen 
blankets are woven by band. 
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Section F,—Commerce and Trade. 

WhkaTj gram, turmeric, dried ginger, opium, rice, 

buney, dried pomegranate seeds, Affr^r (yellow myrobolau), 
i'wA/u timber (Prutius unnr^ntci^jr), bamboo and walnuts are exported , 
from the State. The only manufactured art Wes exported are the 
augarcane^pressing machine and appliances made in tho' Ndhan. 
foundry. Wheat and gram are also generally exported from the 
Clin to Chuhrpur, in the Derah Ddn, which is the nearest market 
for the Ohn people, and to which they carry their own produce in 
their own conTOyancee. 

Gratn is also exported to the Ambila District .from the Ddn, 
but only by foreign traders. Surplus grain and other produce of 
the hills is brought down to Ndhan or exported to Simla, Dagsbai, 
Kasauli and Solon, whichever is nearest to tho producers’ home. 
The hill people generally bring down whcaten and maize dour to 
Ndhan for sale, the trade being considerable at the times when 
the State revenue is paid. The trade ol the hills consists chiefly 
of dried ginger and turmeric, next to these opium aud walouts, 

saminddrs themselvea generally carry their dried ginger 
acid turmeric down to Bildepur or Jag&dhri in the Ambdla 
District, but sometimea traders buy these articles in the bills and 
carry them down themselves. Contractors cut logs, shafts and 
sleepers from the forests aud after obtaining permission and 
giving due notice, float these down the Jumna to Jagddhri Knil- 
woy btation. Opium ia exported to Jubbal and other States, and 
also bo the plaina. Opium was formerly largely exported to Phiil 
Mahirdj in the Nibha State, but this trade has uow greatly 
decreased. Tobacco is exported iu small quantities as is the flue 
bdtmofi rice. Chillies are also exported. 

All kinds of cloth, metal and other utensils, salt, and sugar 
are imported from the plains. If the harvest is a bumper one, 
Sirmbr produces sufficient grain for its own consumption, aud 
even haa a surplus for export, and grain is almost alw,ays exported 
from the Dfin. There is very little deraand for imported grain 
in the iState except in Tal^il N^hnn, 
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Section Means of communication. 

The nearest railway atfttion is Bar^ on the North-Western 
Railway, and this is connected with Killa Anib by a road which 
is now being metalled. From Kdli Amb to NAhnn, & distance of 
eleven miles and two furlongs, there ia a good road eighteen feat wide. 
There ia also an oscclleat road between Ndhan and Naha a Tikar! 
Light carts can go from Ndhan to Sardhan, twenty-aeven milea! 
The carriage road, twenty-nine miles long, from Ndhan to Edmpur 
on the Jumna is in excellent condition. For four and-a-half miles 
from Ndhan it descends, but the remaming twenty-three miles 
are level. A road runs from Ndhan eitf Paiinta and Bhanffdni 
to Rdjpur, and one from Paunta to Ealesar in Ambdla 
District. 


CHAP. IIj C, 

Means of 
communi¬ 
cation. 


The road from Ndhan to Raiakd, a distance of sixteen miles 
after the first four miles is only passable for mules and ponies! 
There is a permanent eatablishmeut for the repairs of the Kdld 
Amb, Simla and Paunta roads. 


The road, nine miles long, which connects Kdid Amb with 
Sddhaura was constructed by the State. The establishment for 
its up-keep is under the control of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 


There is a spacious sarai of poMo masonry, with hm-khdndt Sutusnndnst- 
on either side of the gateway, at Kdid Amb. One of the rooms 
in tho upper storey is furnished in European fashion. At Ndhan 
itself there is a good sarai, and also a Ddk Bungalow on a spot 
commanding a good view of the Kidrda Ddn. A Khdnsima 
is attached to the Ddk Bungalow. There Ik a separate sarai for the 
use of hill people near the spring below the town. Several temples 
at Ndhan also offer accommodation to travellers. In the temples 
at Paunta there ia ample accommodation for Uindfis and Sikhs, 
and a room in the Tahsll may be used by officers on circuit! 

The District Board ia a!ao about to build a bungalow there. 

At Mdjrd there is a good bungalow belonging to the District 
Board, and at Kolar, twelve miles from Ndhan, there is a rest- 
house. On the Simla road, twelve mites from Ndhan, there is a 
Iwautifully situated bungalow at Banetbi. There is accommoda- 
tiou for travellers at several other stages on this road. 

The Simla-Ndhau road runs by Phdgu through Keonthal 
State to Bhojal. Thence to Chalha, in Jubbal and on to Kdfd- 
bl^h near the crest of the Chor mountain. The stages between 
this and Ndhan are Tisri, Qhehta Lena (where are iron mineai 
Ando, Panyali, Mdhipur. ’ 
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CHAP, G. Thero is only one telegraph office, that at Ndhan. Theta ate 
MeaJ^of Offices at Nihan, Sardhaa, Rainkfi, Paunta, Nahua Tikar, 

communl- Sangta, Bdjgarh, MAjia and Shalai. The Poet Offices have, how- 

cation. ever, been made over to the British Government oa certain condi* 

Port ud tele* tions, the principal one being that Government shall maintain a 

graph cfflcM. Tonga Service between Ndhan and a Railway Station, The road 
between K&ld Amb and BarJira is accordingly being metalled by 
the Punjab Public Works Department, 
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CHAP. tIT, A. 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 

The old administrative divisions were called rcaziHs, Tliose 
were twelve in number, and their names were as followstive. 

VaAift Tahiti, 


Lilian 


FKlabiJ 


n. 


n. 

3. 

4. 


Kiicl. 

Fftihota. 

K^ntuu 

NftorL 

P^lihAd. 


PAuntA 


Ruciki 


■{t 

•II' 


Diiia. 

Eirli. 

Kiagra. 


Admlni&trAUTB 

Djfisiaa& 


Each of these vsazirU consisted of several bftojea which 
further aub-divided into bases. The statement below giv( 


were 


bkojts tn each Tahsfl 


gives the 


Uhitt. 




PaunU 


jjJ I 
h' 


! 


FacbbiS 


Ealnki 


Bhttja, 

f(l) Suihu. 

1(3) Forll 

I ( 3 ) D»ndi. 

{ (1) Jutmk. 

I r&) Fanj^tH 

I (G> Jhlju. 

L(7J KAmiii^ 
i\) EatbwrAr, 
EoTigab^ 
Sokbiwli. 
GiripAi^ 
r (I) lAwiisPk 
(S5 BonjAlL 
Cbim, 

DijigAr. 

(7) Eeid^. 
fft) Mlflgadli, 
m 

(IC^ Kotifl. 

(11) PtQwfin. 
im EfliaiMn. 

((8) EotkL BaIdH, 

I fl4\ GAdbdWp 
(115) CWkU. 

(lej jAl4tnt« 

L(l?) KAlyin, 

f (l) PftfShcg, 

Jg) dueniiU. 

(3) ChebtA. 

(4) BbliatbtL 
|b) iUlkl. 
jg) 

(7j giliiiara, 

(ij PhnUTp 
Gindbori^ 
(ICI) BbAn4i. 

[U) DKikma. 
(18) Tikri. 
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Bhpjti. 

(B) Niani. 

(8) SAlUnf 
(to) UD^i'Naiu]. 
(ll) Dandqtf. 

Q'i} Gird^Saw^. 

(15) BsLjdbATL 
(14) Barluii-Bliud. 

K^muOi 

(6) Auj 
(7> Eorli. 
m D^n. 

(t8) Kcotitjini 
(ID) DhCmlfl. 

{26) Gbit 
PJ) MubftQAbL 
{ 22 i Bohflfli, 

(S3) ThAlcrA. 

(Si) Cbainrog, 
Bhnjcm* 

(£8) Ti[»U7fl, 

(37) Dhirtbl, 
pS) Gbaimf. 

(129) KhAloit. 
fJO) PaiTEijAl. 

(31) JIIcvdbAT. 

(82) OoibAia^ 

(aeiHiw 

(14) Gadcw. 

IIE) Sea; 

(16) LadhIiDA, 

(37) EajiDA. 

(13) CbimaH 

(15) Damio* 

(20) Nmua-a, 

(21) KkHU 
in) Jail 

(23) $h4£^lan. 

(24) BAlilkjn, 

(Sft) Binog. 

(26} BAAgtb, 


(16) BirtbAl, 

(16) Jlnli. 

(17) 

(16) 

(1$) UAiclhir. 

^0} JbiaiA, 

{&) Hitipni, 

(10) MitgL 
(tl) Lobgtub, 

(34) Dinuin, 
m) BAbhog. 

(3€) BAdboHL 
(37) 6jir¥tibb^. 
(36) BAbfIgi 
(39} SuiJiftni, 

(40} Eajra, 

{41) Bh^ltm^Siilii, 
{i2f 

t43) bWL 

(44) DbAToli. 

(45) Ftojnrii, 

{46} Piari. 

(47) ShiAi* 

(48) Mingflii, 

(48) SbUlL 

{27} Ne&idliir, 
(26) JbAkdndAEm. 
(2f) ChAndiAp 
(30) BbUil. 
rai) Mjut. 

(3a5 GImiidirir, 

(33) 8bElA^ 

(34) Jimdn, 

(36) NShu. 

(36) EicbbrjI. 

(37) Mibipur, 
Bem-OTAb. 

(36) BAlmik:, 


^ L(13) HiDE^Oi. (26} eWEtb. ^ (30) RAlimk, 

An official called guldo/, a corruption of g/ialdddr (literally a 
store-keeper of grain) was in charge of each i^ziri. He was also 
called j'etmanddrf and had a bardd or dtaprdsi under him. These 
officials often used to live in the capital and visit their charges 
when they pleased. Each bhoj had a sUna or headman and over 
each group of two or more bkojes there was a efmtru or soilddr. 
A aidna had a dhimiddr as bb deputy, but the latter was not 
lecogniz^ aa a public servant. 
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The whole State is now divided iota four Tahsllfl which are 
further divided into sails, palmar circles and mausas. 


Tho sails are as follows 


Jlijua. 

Kihau 

PanolA 


Eaiiikf 


Pachh^ 


JSaiL 



Anuij^. 


( I. H»npTir. 
1 3+ Sjuiirftia^ 



Chlul 

S4ngrAlL 

BhutrAl. 

MajFt. 

□ andili&D^ 


f L, Deotbl Mftjbgian. 

1 % DhAmli. 

{B. Rd]$,^Tb. 
t 4. 

I B, Bh^htd. 

1 6, Tbi3 /d^/rv ol KuawATl Bandar 
Slngb Jind Bandl'p Slogh, 

\Jin Nang. 


The statement below gives the area, population and the 
number of paticdr circles and sails in each Tahsil 
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3,871,660 

7MA1 

60,226 

m,m 

73 
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There is no "Wazlr or Dfwdn in the State^ as the Efiji him¬ 
self adminiaters it, with the assistance of a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary, 


The State has agreements for direct extradition of crimiDals 
in accordance ivilh the Indian Act with PatisQo, Keonthal, Ealaia, 
Chamba, Baghdt and Sotdha, 

The State receives Es. 13,733 yearly from Government 
in lieu of transi t dtte^ tho money being paid * through tho Com* 
mis&ioner of the Delhi DiTmion, 
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CHAP« Itl, B. 
Justice. 


The ludiflD CItU Procedure Code la in force in the State, and Cwii^Biii«. 
the courts are organized thus :~-The higboat tribunal ia the J udiciaP 
Council of wbicb the Riid is ex-o^cio Fr^ident. The remaining 
members, who are all nominated, are Major Vir Virkrama Hingh, 

Kaowar Ranzor Singh, Mr, R. Warburton, Sarddr Nardin Singb, 
and B^tbu Bishambar Dds. In the event of his being absent fiwm 
the State, the Rdjd nominatea a President, The President with 
three members form a quorum, and the decision of the Council is 
that of the majority of the members. The President and members 
each send their opinions iu writing, separately, to the Secretary to 
the Council who compiles the judgment from them, the opiuion of 
the majority being followed. This judgment, having been signed 
by the President and the members, is pronounced in open court. 

The Council only sAercisea appellate powers. 

The court of His Higbuess, Bitting alone, is called the 
Ijlds-i-Kbds, aud exercises the functions of the Chief Court and of 
a Divisional Court in the Punjab. Appeals lie from this court 
to.tbe Judicial Council, Below it is the court of the District 
Judne, and subordinate to the latter are a Muuslf with 2nd 
class powers at Ndhan and an Honorary Munsif (Kanwar Banzor 
Singh). The Tahsflddrs are also Munsifs, but have only power 
to hear cases of the nature of Small Causes, up to the value of 


Rs. 15, 


The Hindu Law does not recognize jire-emption, and no such pn..en,pii„n. 
custom appears to have been enforced in Sirmiir until the Punjab 
Laws Act (iV of 1873) was raado applicable to the State by 
tho late Rdjl Since that Act was introduced it appears that 
authoritative decisioDs recognising the existence of such a custom 
have been passed by the State courts. 

The Indian Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure cKmjaiiiiuUw, 
are in force. The CrimiDsl Courts are organised ns follows. 

The highest tribunal is the Judicial Council which has already 

been described. The court of His Highness sitting alone is called 

the jjlds i-Khda, and it exercises the functioiia of the Chief Court 

and of a Sessions Court in the Punjab, Appeals lie from this 

court to the Judicial Council. Below the Ijlda-i-Khds ia tho 

court of the District Magistrate and below that again the courts 

of the Tahsflddrs, who exorcise the powers of 2ad Class 

Magistrates, There la also an Honorary Magistrate exorcising ^ 

2ad Class powers. 


Tbetewete no RSukr ooarlii in Siraafir beton Uto MKHwian o( Bitjl Sir Stumsbit 
rukiili vbo IjitrtitlJiesa tlw atw wMd» hu been wmodcltal bj Hut pitaeat tiasr. 





CHAP, Jl), B. 
Justice. 
CniaUvtl jDiLice. 
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Legal practitioaera are admitted to practice before tbeee 
courts, both civil and crimiaal, and pstitioD^vri-iters are Hcensed 
according to the rules framed by the Chief Court of the 
Punjab. Persons who have passed the eisamlnations of that 
Court are admitted to practiae as legal practitioners and petition- 
'writers without re-examination in the State. There are six 
pleaders, all of the first grade, regularly practising at Nihun, and 
twelve petition-writers, five at Naban, three at Paunta and two at 
Pacbbad and Kaink^L 

The Indian Registration Act is in force. The District 
Magistrate and Collector is Registrar, and the Tahsfldars at 
N&han, Paunta, Raink'ji and SarAhan are Sub-Registrars, 
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CHAP. tt.Ci 


Land 

BEFORBSambat 1870B. (A.D. 1813) the reyenuo of ^ 

State was collected iQ two ways, called in the PaMti dialect Aim Ktti«eats. 
and hdila, kdrd meaning cash revenue and kdila revenue in kind. 

The unit was the Mitt, i.e.» the amount of land which could be 
Bown by a given amount (usually four kacJi^ha of ae^- 

grain. This unit however was not constant, as the area which 
can be sown with a given amount of seed varies with tho produc¬ 
tiveness of the soil, lloreover the kdiit itself varied,^being 
sometiroes five or even six kackcha matts in capacity.^ The idi» unit 
was however uniformly assessed at one rupee in cash or two 
of grain in kind. 

In 1883 B., during the reign of Edjd Fateh Parkish, a cash 
assessment was first imposed throughout the State, except m the ibssa.d. 
kkols of Haripur and Nahan, where revenue in kind was collected 
by the bhanddri. The State demand was fixed at one-sixth of 
the gross produce, with the addition of a bMhh or extra cess on 
each kdm of land. 

In 1902 B. the batdi system was abolished in tho two kkols 
mentioned above, and they too were assessed at a cash revenue. 

In 1903 B. the revenue of 1883 B, was increased by 20 per is 36 a.d. 
cent. 

The first Regular Settlement was carried out under the 
.orders of RAjli Sir Shamaher Prakfish in 1935 B„ the assessment 
being fixed for a period of fifteen years. The whole State was 
surveyed and regular revenue records drawn up. At this settle¬ 
ment, in addition to tho revenue demand, lambarddri, and patirdr 
ceases and local rates were imposed. The State was then 
divided into four Tahalla, Nahan, Mdjra, Pachhdd and Pdlwi 
(Rainkd), The BSttlament operations met with considerable 
opposition iu Rainkd, fostered by certain officials who thought 
their iiiter^te threatened under the old rdginie. The 
ddrs were ignorant of the precise amount of the demand and were 
mere puppets in their hands. 

The second Regular Settlement was commenced in 1944 B, ^8” 
under the direction of Rfii Parmeehari Sahdi, a retired Superin¬ 
tendent of Settlement in the United Provinces, and completed 
in 1949 B, The s&minddrs offered no opposition to it. Only 
Tahsils Paunta and NAhan and wosirls Sain (partly in Tahsil 
PachhM and partly in Rainkd) and Karll in Tahsfl Raiakd were 
re-8urveyed, toilddj^s were appointed and the cesBes were increased 
by one per cent, for zailddfi dues. 
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The reveniM at this Settlement was enhanced by 50 per cent this 
incite boing based on several con aid a rations :—(i) tbe increase 
of t^be cidtjvated '^rea (3) the rise in pricas, (3) the colonization 
of the Dun tldqa, and (4) the development of irrigation duo to the 
increase in the number of Mis, The State demand was mantainmi 
at one-aisthof thogross produce. To arrive at a fair assessment the 
average of the following four estimates of produce was accepted ■— 
n) the prodnce eatmmted by the ::aminddrs of the daL (3) 
that estimated by Tahsflddrs, (3) that arrived at by an 00 ^ 01 ^ 
meofc of selected fields, and (4) the estimates accepted at 

the prtvioua ^ttleraent. The pcrtd rates varied in dift’erent places 
according to the degree ^ productiveness of the land and the 
quality of the produce. Further, owing to the rise iu prices, the 
^rta rates of l^e previous settlement were slightly increased 
^portant factor in enhancing tbf revenue of the 
State was the coloruzation of the Ddn itdqit. In I93s R fhp 
attention of the Edjd was directed to the scheme and the frtr? 
was colonized by Bbattls, Sainfs and Jata of the HoshifirmiVnird 
Julluadur Dietricte and of Tahsfl in AmMla^ Thoae 

sturdy and industrious people had very small holdinija in tbair 
own districts, and as they were granted land on very favour able 
terms by th. State they rapidly oobmEiid th. Dd./At th“ fir t 
Regular Settlement the cultivatod area of Tahsil Paunta was only 
^0,775 biff&Jis pakia, most of it being barren and the 

(190.) 33,016 iiyofc JwWa, and though tho value of land liaa 

also risen considerably, the number of pre-emotion 

that oompolition for & laud fa t»n. A ua,7raual 

from the Gin. a little above SirimSr, the old capital, fa now undej 

Slate "as divided into 

estates (mcjusii or iMq), each comprising several bdsfs. The 
small size of the caused inconvenience both to the 

revenue officials and the people, so at the second Regda? 
Settlement the were enlarged, The number of patldri 

was increased, and the headmen, who used to got fixed sums W 
way of remuneration, were now given of 5 percent 

00 the land revenue, according to the rules under Actlvil of 
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1837, and mads reaponsible for the ooUeotioTi of the State CHAP. Ill, C. 
revenues.* Land Reve- 

In order to increase the number of kdl$ the State decided to 
levy no water-rate for two years on every new idt which had cost 
less than one hundred rupees, and for five years on those which 
had cost more. 


The land revenue was to be collected in four instalments, itcre&tw lutaJ- 
vis*f on the t5th Asdrand 15 th Siiwan in the Uabi and on the 
Jath Munghaar and 15th Poh in the Sharif. 


The land in the State being of very di^erent tjualtties and DmBioiis intq 
productive power, each Tahstl was divided into several cAetki or Swiu didML”" 
asse^ment circles : Ndhati inio five, Paunta and Uainka into six 
each and Pacbhdd into seven. 


Some common land is attached to every village, and where T]i6¥iiij,ge™iH 
the village is divided into separatojinftieeach ^nf^ihas its own com- 
mon land. Every resident of the village or patli has the right to cut 
grass or fuel and to gra^e cattle in it. l u the hills two kinds of 
lands are set aside for grass and attached to each village, via., (1) 
chordnd, i.e, grazing land, (^) gftdaan, Le , land on which grass is 
grown but which is not used for grazing, the grass being cut and 
stored for use during the winter or rainy season. The saminddrs 
. are allowed to graze cattle or cut grass and trees for fuel in the 
saininddfi forests, but wood for building purposes may be cut 
only with permission of the Collector. In villages where there 
is no zaminddfi jungle the saminddrs are allowed to graze cattle 
or cut trees for fuel in the unreserved forests. In all unreserved 
State forests ngricuUurists are exempted from payment of half 
the grazing dues. 

The malbfth is not realized in cash. In the hills the amount ti,b «omiiua 
required for expenditure in the common interest is collected by *““‘*f"®****j- 
a Idchh or contribution realised in equal shares" from every 
family in the bho/, and not according to the area of land hold 
or the amount of land revenue paid. When any article is need¬ 
ed it is generally collected in kind by a bdchh, cosh being seldom 
oollecbed and only on special occasions. Collections are generally 
made for feeding fakirs or holy men, and for celebrating festivala. 

Cash is also collected by bdchh to meet the expenses of cases 
relating to common interests or for the construction of temples. 

There being no hho/es in the Dun ildqa, the villagers arrange 
the amount of contribution (or bdchh) among themselves, but 
in the bill tracts the lambarddrs or dhimMdrs have tbia respon. 


k were aIus mAiIo J^ipocuifalii far muintBLinbe; wmrcL n^ifters of mil 

uid frhr ruportiii^i them tlfcis A?? rflmiinenAtlLHb Xhtf retcLte n mpcc $.1 eadi 

lUArrlAf^ anJ anPA'? oighl for caeJa HL 

’ The mDr? important piy n brs^r itiimr, 
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slbllity, Lamiat'd^rs £a the pleiaa have power to incur a!l eitpen* 
diture necessaiy for the community. Money or graio is borrowed 
from some shop agreed upon, and the sum realized afterwards from 
the land-owners in proportion to the land revenue paid. Phimeddra 
(Deputy tambarddrs) collect revenue under the supervision of the 
lambarddrs and perform their duties in their absence. 

All income derived fiom the common land, from con • 
tracts for grass, sale of fuel, timber, etc,, is divided by the owaera 
among thcuiaelves. 


Rates of Revenue in Sttr/inr State. 
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f^ahfLn TAbsHi 


Generally speaking the soil of this Tabsil, which on the 
south adjoins the Ambdla Distnct, is sandy 
stony. It comprises the 5 cAoAs shown 
55 in the margin. The Dhdrthi DhAr and 
™ 19 NAhan ihol lio wholly within it, With the 

■” 4 G esccptiori of a small portion irrigated by 

the Giri and Jaldl which flow along its 
borders and the MArkanda w'hich flows through it, it is aTmost 
entirely dependent on the rainfiill. The saminddrs are of an 
inferior class, and the people living round NAhan itself make more 
by selling grass and fuel than by cultivation. In the vicinity of 
UAhao self-cultivating owners aro few, and most of the land is 
cultivated by tenants. These are mostly Giijars in the part 
adjoining Ambula and Kanets in the i^liartbi, but tenants are 
dimcult to obtain, and land is often left fallow* in consequence. 
Steps have been taken by tlie State with good results to prevent 
tenants being enticed away by one proprietor from another, 
Sugarcane, ginger and turmeric are grown on the banks of the 
JalAl and Giri, and mango trees aie plentiful. 


Name nf 

Jhijir 

Dbdithi 

FfeojAhAl 

Kliuteir 

Baj4brA 


cA«iKiasfir» pjtak EAosar in the DhArthi, though hilly, is the richest 

cAai in tbe Tabsd, and pays a rate two annas higher than the rest. 
24*8 per cent, of its area is irrigated by the Giri and other 
streams, and 65*2 of it is cultivated by the Eanet proprietors 
themselves, there being few tenants, and occupancy tenants only 
cultivate 10 5 per cent, KoHs are the principal tenants. 


fit* Faujiiii!. Chak Patjjahal on the Dhirthi range, adjoining NAhan, is 

also hilly and of average fertility, with some irrigation from 
Utdls or natural torrents, it is assessed at the sarae^rate as the 
DhArthi ildqa, and below that of Kdnsar or Jhajar. The owners 
are Bhdts, Kaoets and Kolis, and generally indifferent cultivators. 
Owners cultivate 60'8 per cent, of the area under cuitivation. 
Only 16-12 per cent, of that area is irrigated; cultivation is 
dependent on the rainfall and the peeple are not well off. 


DbjrtLi. The soil ol the Dhirlhi chak is bad, and there is little 

irrigation, only 10 per cent, of the cultivated area belnn'scantily 
watered by bill torrents. The rate on irrigated land m only 43 
per cent, of that paid la EAnsar chak. Only 48 per cent, of bbe 
area is cultivated by the owners the nisei vea who are poorly o If, 
and 10 per cent by occupancy tenants, Kanets, Bhdts and Eolis 
are the principal cuhivatore. The clmk lies in the hills on the 
road to Simla. 

aaJltojttm. Bajahra comprises some k/ioh and is traversed 

by the MArkanda, SailAni Kadi and Kdn, which irrigate less 
than 10 per cent, of its area. Its produce is, however, eitceUent, 
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and the irrigated area pays twice the rate iinpoaed in nJl the chap, m, c. 
ether chahs, except ixansar. As a whole the chah eouala ^arain- \ j 
garh Tahsil in fertility, and the people are fairly well-to-do 
Many of its ymages are held by officials of the State, The 
people also sell grass, wood aad milk in Ndhaa. Only IS’Sper 
cent, of the area is cultivated by occupancy tenants. ' 

Jhijar, a rugged uneven ehaJt, adjoins Bajdhra and the OflftJhijai, 
Kotdha Udqu^t Ambdla. It contains some UloIs. More than 
half tho area is cultivated hy tenants, and 10 8 per cent, is held 
by those who have rights of occupancy. 20‘4 per cent, is irrigated, 
and the rate assessed is the same as that in Panjdhal and 
Dharthi, but lower than in Kfinsar or Bajihra as the supply 
of water is siualler. The caltiratovs are Kanets, Bhfits and Ko\is 
with some Patbfins, Jogis and Baggdla, 

Paunta Tahsfl contains IG9 villages, distributed as shown in PauoU Taiuii, 
the aiargin. It comprises three natural divi¬ 
sions, the Dun plain, the hill tract and the 
Hftripur &kol. Of these the Dun is the 
most prodnetive, being watered by the Giri 
and Bitd rivei's. Hill torrents also irrigate 
parts of the Ihcl and hill tracts. In the Dun 
the land of the Pdrduni tract, which is 
under tho Forest DeDartment, is very 
fertile, but it ia not cultivated. Ndli Khera 
rich tract in the Ddn, but it receives no irrjwa- 
even ite cattle have to he watered at the Jumna. 

A few wells exist in the Dun, but the supply is short in the hot 
wt^ther. Though the Giri traverses the Tahsfl, there is little 

"At e*^tensive ^dl forests. The people 
or the lahsil are well off. Sltice tho former settlement tho calti- 
vated area has largely increased, as already noted, and owiin^ to 

this and the rise in prices its revenue was trebled at the current 
settlement. 

Harfptw lies iri the midst of the forest of Harfpur kkol Hiripm. 
adjoining Jagdchri Tahsfl. It is less stony than thePahdii 
vital, but more so than tho Ddn. Parts of it are level parts 
uneven, and its sod i^^ially full of stones, but more iroduc- 

r lA 1 '‘“icultivators include^^etnany 

Gdjars 1 uel and gr^s is abundant, and the cAah pays a rate 50 


JfJimc of 

Ka. of 

t:hak. 

iNd k^l§y 

Jlirjpqr 

■ mm 7 

\3tn * 
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Nili Khcri 
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very 
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•II iJmosU Uvoi plain, exiandW from Kolar 

yillngo belwoen hills up to the Bitii. hy ivhia soiw part of 
t IS irrigsted. 1 i. a fertile cM, though port of it is'ltony 
iho onltivatots inclndo ^anjtos. Jats, Saints and BahtiaTm 
Hoshiirpur and Jullundur Dietncts and Tahell Kdpar. Three 
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coloflisU are weli off, and uiosk of them are lantl-owoeTS^ who 
cultivate 49'2 per cent., occupancy tenants only holding 1'3 per 
cent. Only G'7 per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated, and 
the assessed rates are much below those of the hill c/zats, few 
valuable crops being grown. 

O/ii'NAll Kbera is also level, lying between the hills and 
the J umna, ^ Jt is intersected by the Giri from the north, Paunta 
lies within it. The surface is irregular and covered with hillocka, 
but the soil is productive. NAli Khera proper, between Tibba 
Gharib Ndth aud the Jammu Kbdla range, has no wells, and 
elsewhere wells are only used for drinking water, Wells have 
a limited supply and run dry in the liot weather, when 
cattle have to be watered *at the Jumna, Only 3'9 per cent, 
of the area is irrigated from the Giri and Bdtd. C3*12 per cent, 
is cultivated by owners, and C*i) by occupancy tenants. The 
cultivators are the same as those in the Dun, and the rates of 
assessment slightly higher on irrigated, but lower on bdrdtii land 
than in the Dun. 


The chah GiripAr contains ten villages and lies between the 
Girl and the Jumna. It b more level than tha Ifali Khera aud 
Dun chuhst and consists of khddif* land, which is not very fertile. 

heat, gram and til are the chief crops. The cultivating castes 
are the same as in the NdU Khera and Ddn, hut self-culSvatiiut 
peasant owners only hold 34 percent, and tenants 13 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, the rest being owned by SardAr Sflrat 
Singh aud other large proprietors. A considerable area is 
irrigated by kills, and the supply of water is more abundant than 
in the Ddu or Nali Khera. Owing to the proximity of the forests, 
gTEzing is abundant and many cattle are kept. Some Kanghars 
also own land in this chak.^ The cultivating classes are well ofT. 
Produce is sold in Dera Dun and Auibdla and the chahf like the 
2?ali Khera and Buo, is open to cart traffic. 


Chak Korla k a hilly circle lying across the Giri, aud about 
12 per cent, of its area is irrigated by Udfs. Giltu, one of its 
villages, is a health resort for Pauuta Tahsfl, aad the Tabsilddr 
has his head-quarters theie during the rains. Turmeric, ginger 
and other hill crops are grown, the cultivating classes benif^ 
Kanets, Bhdta and KoKs, Cultivating owners hold 33 per cent 
and occupancy tenants 3 per cent, of the cultivated area. Irri¬ 
gated land pays the highest rate in the State, but bdrdni pays 
As. T9 a biffah less than similar land pays in the hill tracts. 
The circle is surrounded by forests. The people are moderately 
well-to-do. 


The Pahdri or hill chai comprises 53 villages in the Tons? 
no less than £9 per cent, of the cultivation beimr irrigated. 
Turmeric And ginger are grown in all tho vUJages, except those 


Chak FAliiri. 
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at tlie base of the hills, the leaves of the Ha trees which grow CHAP, ilh C- 
along the kkdls being used for manoTitig the latter crop. Sugar- Land Rove- 
cane is grown in Chdtidm village. Gum h produced by the jagti nua. 
tree. More than 61 per cent, of the cultivated area is held by rertnna 
self-cultivating owners, occupancy tenants only holding 6 per cent. 

The assessment rates are as high as those in Havipur, and the 
people are well to-do. 'the tracts round Chindni and Eatewaha, 
both owned by Kanwar Eandfp Singh, are especially fertile, 

Tahsfl Hainkii lies to the north of Tahsi'I Ndhan. I 

sista ,of six fi/iah —Karli, Sain, Sangrah, 

Bhawai, Kangra (I) and Kdiigra (11), 

The soil i.s fertile nnd the people are com- 
pxaratively rich. Tlie revenue demand was 
increased by 50 percent, at the last settle¬ 
ment, The Giri rii’er flows for a consider, 
able distance through the Tahsil, but irri* 
gates only a small area. The greater part is owned by Kauets 
and Bhdts; a little by Kolia. The chief products are rice, ginger, 
turmeric, wheat, maize, walnuts and opium. 

Of the chabst Karli is the most fertile. 70 per cent, of the 
ivliole area is cultivated by the owners themselves, while tenants 
with rights of occupancy possess 7 per cent 69 por cent, of the 
area is irrigated. The rate of revenue is 40 per cent, higher than 
the rate in Faunta Tabsfl on irrigated land and 30 per cent, higher 
on unirrigated. 

The soil of Sain produces rice of the best quality. 40 per tijtsam. 
cent, of the area is irrigated. Owners cultivate 51 per cent, of the 
tyhole cultivated area, while tenants with rights of occupancy 
possess 3*16 per cent. A conBiderable part of tlie land is owned 
by the inhabitants of Nahan, some of whom got it in return for 
services rendered to the State, while others were given it in charity, 
while others purchased it from impoveriebed owners. The 
rate of revenue was increased by 25 per cent, at the last settle- 
meot. 

Chak Sangrah.—In this rAni the rata of revenue is the same SiDsmb, 
as in chab iSain, The chak is mountainous country. Manure of 
all kinds is used. The area cultivated by the owners themselves 
is 64 percent, of the whole cultivated area, Tenants with rights 
of occupancy cultivate 16*19 per cent 

In chak Bhawai the area cultivated by the landlords them* 
selves is T6'12 per cent, and that by the tenants with rights of 
occupancy'/'IS per cent, of the total cultivated area. The c/tak 
is remarkable, in that no village in it is owned by an outsider. 

Landowners are for the most part Kanets aad BbAts, but Kolfs 
are also found with proprietary rights. The soil of this ehab 
is of the same quality as of chak Karli, The rate of revenue is 
the same os in that chak. 
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CHAP^ll, c. The people of Kin^a (I) chak are comparatively prosperous. 
Land JFteve- They ore of good physique and industrious habits. The soil is 
poorer than tb&t of Kdngra (H), and the rate of revenue propor- 
tionately lower. The area cutivated hj the landlords themselves 
IS 68*13 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Tenanta with 
rAoiKAnErii(i). right of occupancy cultivate 317 per cent. The area irrigated is 
25 per cent, ol the cultivated area, Land^owners are Kanets 
and Bhite. 

In Kangra f II) owners cultivate 6315 per cent, of the whole 
area cultivated, and 1814 per cent, is cultivated by heieditnry 

tenants. The irrigated area is one-fmirth of the whole cultivated 
area. 




p»hh4d Tiiiif[], Paclihdd Tnhsfl haa been diTidcd into seven Ghah, It yields 
1. Hjiihj^oTtp the largest revenue of all the TahsiU. At 

t luitt"' settlement the revenue was increas- 

ed by Rs, 3,0-19, The whole Tahsfl is 
ci Thera Giri and JaUl flow 

:. PonwiiA. through it, but irrigate a very small area. 

The Sain Dlinr produces f/dsmaU rice of the 
best quality. The chief landowners are Kaneta and Bhdta, In 
some villages Kolia own the land. Manure of all kind ig used 
throughout the whole TahsiL The tobacco of Panjhote hi 
famous for its quality. Walnuts, pomegranatea and the ** Halla " 
nut {//aftflu) are among the important products. The road to 
Dagshdi from Ndhan passes through the Tabsil. It contains 
the jilgire of Kanwar fiaudfp Singh and Kanwar Kanzor 
Singh, 


imihefcn. In JIaihgAon the irrigated area U 37 per cent,, and the area 
cultivated by the landlords themselves is 67*13 per cent, ef the 
whole area and under cultivation. Tenants with riahts of 
occupancy po^ess 7 3 per cent. The inhabitanta are comparative¬ 
ly wealthy. The soil is of excellent quality, The revenue is at 
the highest rate m the State. Phe landowners are Kanets and 
BhAts. 

f*iiA av^'fLasn, Of the whole area of chai Kargdnun +2 per cent, is irrmted. 

The area cultivated by owners themselves is 6912 per "cent, 
while the tenants with rights of occupancy cultivate 14 percent. ^ 

CM atjKtrt. In ehah RAjgarh the people are fairly well ofl. The irricrateil 

area is 30*8 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. Owners thciu- 
selves cultivate 59-11 per eent., while tenants with right of occu¬ 
pancy cultivate 5-J7 per cent. The rate of revenue is two anuas 
in the rupee lower than the rate in MajhgAon and Xargdnun. 

CM Uuavib. The area irrigated in Matigadli is 38*17 per cent, of the whole 
cultivated area. The area cultivated by owners is >13*17, that by 
tenants with rights of occupany 5*15 per cent. Its soil \b fertile 
The ckttk b noted for its walnuts. The rate of revenue is 20 po 
cent above the rate is Majbgaon. 
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In chak SardliBn ths area ettltirated bj the ovtrnerB thexa* 
Belvea is 67*2 per cent, and that cultivated by tenaota with rights 
of occupancy ia 3'11 per oent. of the whole area cultivated. Only 
22*19 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. The people are 
poor. The rate of revenue is only half aa heavy aa the rate in 
Mangadh. Tt was decreased at the last settlement. 

In Narag the rate of revenue ia the same as in Edjgarh. Its 
inhabitants are prosperous. The irrigated area is 38 per cent, 
of the whole area cultivated. The area cultivated by owners 
themselves is 69'1 a per cent. Tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivate 6 per cent. 

Of the cultivated area in efiak Fonwila 8 per cent, is 
irrigated, 40 per cent, is cultivated by owners, aud 10 per cent, by 
occupancy tenants. 

The important are : — 

(1) Kanwar Raudfp Singh, 

(2) Kanwar Eauzor Singh. 

(3) Kanwar Devi Singh. 

(4) Midn Jagat Jft Oband. 

(5) MiAn ParUb Singh, Bilispurid. 

(6) Mahant Paras Rdm D^s of Jagau N4th*i temple. 

(7) Mahant Sumer NAth, RAj Guru. 

(8) Eauwar Surchet Singh. 

(9) Kanwar Kundau Singh. 

(10) Kanwar Mohan Singh, 

The memory of Jlahent BanwAri‘BAs, at whose instance 
MahAnija Karam ParkAah founded the town of NAhan, is held in 
great reverence, A j'dffii' ia assigned to hia euccesaorB, Their 
pedigree table is given below 

Mahant BanwAri DAs. 

1 

Mahant Singi Rikh, 
f 

Mahant NArAin Das. 

f 

Alahant Kdnahi BAa. 

Mahant RAm Krishnn DAi. 

I 

Mahant Mddho DAs. 

Mahant Mohan DAa. 
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Mahant Lachhman DAs (who died before be succeeded), 
Mahant Paras RAm DAs, 


Income. 
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Another personane worthy of mention the Gura, 
from whom the ruler end members of his fuuiUy receive 
religious instruction (yur-mmtro). A great concourse (/ocAnn) 
takes filace on the Dnsehra at Kdli’s temple (where tlie Rdj 
Guru lives), and incense is burnt and prayers oSered (hntoan). 
Buffaloes and goats are sacrlHced, and there is dancing. The Rsjd 
seats the Gdru by his side and offers & nazrdtia to him. Then the 
other members of the Rhj&’s family and the darbdi'h offer him 
presents. The Mahant is a jogi worshipper of the goddess KAli. 

Ajdgirdd$* collects and keeps the revenue of his fdjfr village. 
Ho is entitled to every kind of revenue of his village, even local 
rate and income from excise. He appoints Ms own fcimdaridr, 
eailddr and paiwdri. 

The rule as to the resumption of jdffire is that one^third 
lapses on the death of the assignee, another third on the death of 
his successor, while on the death of the third holder his successor 
is given a life allowance. 

The State has endowed several temples and religious persons 
with assignments of land revenue. I a some cases proprietary 
rights, as well as thu revenue, have been conferred on these. 

The gross annual 'income of the State is Rs. 8,S3,B96, of 
which sum Rs. 3,47,8flS is derived from estates outside 
Slrmur. 
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Section D.'-MiscellaneoDs Hevetiue. 

Teii^re la nnlicon&u fi»r the wholesale vend of country spj'rit, CHAP, Eli, DV 
and atill-head duty ia not Wied. Country spirit I'a made iu the Mis-eUane- 
State, retail ven>lora bclii^ allowed to distil their own liquor. The ous Reve- 
licenses for retail sale are auctioned m in the Punjab. There are 
shops at—■ EicJie. 

T'th il Nakan: hialian, Tiiokpur, and B.ank<ibara (kept by 
one contractor). 

Tahdl Pauntd: Sataun, Bata ManJi, Paunta, £olar, and 
M&jra. 

Ttihsil Rfiinkd : Kaliikai 

TahsU Fackkdti; Thanr, Naw^r, Sardihan, Argusina, KAU 
Ghir, Kargdnun, JiUon, Narag and Sandna. 

European liquor is only sold retail at Ndhan by a Brm 
trading under the imme oE ' U nlversal Supplier,' which obtains 
its supply from British territory. Kuna imported from British 
tt-rritory is sold at Ndban botiv in this shop and by the retail 
vendor of country spirit, 

Tha hill opium grown in the State is alone used, twenty-four 
licenses for i ts Nvholesale vend being issued. The retail licenses 
are auctioned as in tVm Punjab, The shops are distributed as 
follows : — 

TaksU one shop at Ndnuni 

T'thsil Ptiimiti: leu shops “l^aunta. Kolar, MSjra, Bata 
Mandl, Bhangani, Kdjpiir, Ohandtn, M^npur, Puruwdla and 
Sataun. 

* R<iinld : one shop—Riinka. 

TaksU Faehhad; ten shops—Kdrag, Thnur, Xawdr, Rdjgarh. 

Eagduu, Surdhati, Galon, Argusina and Kotld Birog, S^oidnd 
and Kdls GlAt. 

Uemp grows wild in the State, but hhanp only appears 
to be used in small quantities. Some ckmras is imported from 
British territory. The licenses for the vend of opium also cover 
that of drugs. 

The Indian Stamp and Court-fees Acts are in force, the Eti®;*. 
judicial stamps being distinct from the non-judlciai. Judicial 
stamps are for 1,2, 4, 6, 8 and 12 annas and for 1,2, 4, 5, 

7, 8, 10, 16, 20, 30, 40, 60, 70, 100, 200 and 400 rupees, 
Non-judlcial stamps are for 2, 4 and 3 annas and for 1,2, 4, 

Sand 16 rupees. AU these stamps are obtained from Messrs. 

Waterlow and Sons in England. Stamps are sold at the Sndr 
and Tabsil Treasuries, There are ten licensed vendors, two at 
Kdhan and at Faunta and three at llainkd and PtichUdd, one at 
each place being an olTicial. 
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* Section B.—Local and Municipal Government. 

CHA^in. E, Tng amalgamated offices of the District Board and Municipal 
^alGov- Committee aro called the District Municipal Board, The 
mment, Resident of the Municipal Committee, who is ex-ofjtch Vice-Pre- 
Bowd, eideut of the District Board, is iu charge of the Board. 


The District Board has a President^ a Vice-President and 
niDGteeu membors^ 


There is only one District Board for the whole State, The 
onlj municipality is Ndhan, 
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Section P.—Public Worka- 

Ths Public Wctks Department of the Sbete ia ia the charge 
of a supo''to toil ding engineer, eubordioato to whom is an assistant 
engineer actual charge of the work of the departmenti which 
construe all public buildings aud looks after the Simla- Paunta 
and Kdl. .mb lioada. The District and Municipal Boards carry 
out their .rn worka. The Public Works Department has recentlj 
built the Jubilee Hospital at Naban, the Tahsil buildings at 
Ndban and Uaiukdj the Publio Works Office at Ndban and 
the {State atables, 
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Section G-—Army, 

S. The late Sir ShaiJishsr Parkish had a well-diacipiined 
force of about 400 irilantrj and 150 cavalry. Durinij iho et'COinl 
AfijhAn War, he, early ill 1879, offered his peraunar aei vices eu 
the staff of General Koberta, bui these were declined, thout-li the 
IlAjd received the thanks of the Governnient of Jiidiii, ]li tlio 
following year, however, the BijI, in common with other Punjab 
Chiefs, and in fulfilment of the terms of his gatnatl, asked to be 
allowed to send a contingent to AfgbAniatiii, and 200 rijon, under 
the late CcloDcl B.C, Whiting, formerlynn oHicer of the Indian 
Staff Corps, served with distinction in the corupaif^n. As a 
reward for these services the Kajd was definitely accorded rhe 
honour of a return visit from His Excellency the Viceroy. In igSS 
the Kija offered to raise a body of linperiul Service Troops, con¬ 
sisting of 509 infantry with 3 ifaxiin guns. Government accepted 
150 infantry with 30 sappers and two companies of Pioneers were 
raised. These ware subsequently (in 1889 i formed itttu the Impe¬ 
rial Service Sappers and Minersnnd served with distinclion in the 
Tfrdh campaign of 1897-93 under the couimand of Mnjar Bir 

' Bikram Singh, the younger brother of the presont KAji. IJe 
received the Order of the Indian Empire in recognition of his 
KBrvices, tog-aher with the rank of Captaui in the British Army 
in which cjipacity be is attached to the Bengal Sappere and 
Miners. 

The Sappers were employed from March 1901 to April 1903 
on the construction of the J£hushAlgarh-Kohat Huilvray. Their 
work and discipline were highly commended. Major Btr 
Bikram Singh represented the Imperial Service Sappers 
at the Coronation of Elia Majesty the King-Emperor of ladU 
la 1903 and was made an A.-D.-C. to the Coiuuiitnderdii'Chief 

of the British Army and givoti the Coronation Medul. Jamadir 
Chattar Singh represented the State Sappers at the openinc' 
ceremoDy of the Commonwealth Purliament of Australia, 

In addition to the Imperial Service Troops the State mam- 
tains a force of 200 infantry and 30 cavalry. The former are 
armed with Solders and are as we 11-drilled and efficient as the 
Sappers and Miners. The State also poasessea 7 pieces of 
artillery and maintains a military band. The men enlisted in 
both corps are ttAjputs, Muhammadans, GurkhAs, t'unjdbfs and 
a few PurbiAs, 
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Saction H.—Felice aad Jails. 

The PoHfle Department, ie in charge of & Superinteutlent 
who 13 directly responsible to ttie Riljd. There are four polics 
stiitione, with head quart ere nt Ndhan, Sar&han, Balnkd sad 
Mijra, each in charge of a Depury Inspector. There are four 
out-posts, at Iviitd’Ainb, Haripur M4jra, Uaripur Kainki and 
Tali. The total strength of the police force is 129, excluding 
eJtaukiddfs. The Dopurtinent is administered on the linee of the 
Police Act and Punjub Police Code. 
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Tho one jail in the State ii at NAhan. It ‘s in charge of a 
Sup^rintendent, under whom are a jailor, an assistant jailor, a 
liospital nssisiant, a head warder, a drill instructor and fifteen 
warders. Tho Department is managed on the lines of Punjab Jail 
manual and the Indian Prisoners and Prisons Acts. The jail 
can accoinmodate a hundred male and female prisoners, In 
1903-04, one-hundred and forty-scYea males and seven fcuiaies 
were i in prisoned, and the daily average prison population was 
over The expenditure was Its. 92-11-0 per head. 

In the same year there were only BOTenty-nioe admissions to 
the jail haspitil, with one death, and the general health was 
excepiiuualJy good. 

The jail industries are the manufacture of carpets, durries 
and matting. 
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Sestioa I —Edacatloa and Literacy- 


There are hve State aehnola in Sirmur, vis,, the High 
School and a Uirb* School at Kdhan and 
priioarj schoola with one teacher each at 
Til ok pur^ Sariihan and Paunta. The High 
School has a ataS' of eleven maaters includ¬ 
ing a Gymnaatic Instructor and a Sanskrit 
teacher» and it is inspacled annually by 
the Inspector of Schools, Anib&ta Circle, 

The Girls' School is under a head 
mistress with one assieUnt, The average 
attsndance is thirty-five. Needte-work is the principal subject, 
with some NSgri and Urdu, but the girls do not remain after 
the age of fifteen. Two or three Muhaiumadau women at 
Ndhan also teach girls of good familiea the Qurdn, and some Hindu 
women teach girls and women Ndgri, especially the Vishnu 
Sahansar Ndiu ("The thousnnd names of God "j, but in both cases 
the object is religion rather than education. 


iif Higfh StkML 
I, 

!£ 4I& 3. mgh Daparu 
mtu% 

4 + High Deputm^t 

5. 8vuikrll teircher. 
e, ^nivtic 
7* tfead Ifuier, Pif' 
MTT tJ«partinent, 

8. Master^ Pri- 

feiarj D«PArtm«Qt. 

^ i& U. Thm TCfom. 
culii te4cb«ra« 


In addition to the State schools, there are a few indigenous 
schools, e.y., nt Bandr in Pannta Tahstl, where Ndgri is taught : 
Badog in Sain, Taheil Kainkd, where Urdu is taught; at 
Kufcrmand in Pachhad where a pandit teaches Hindi and 
Sirmdri,^ and at several places in Ndhan Tahsil Urdu and 
the Qor4n are taught to both girls and boje. 


Brahman boys get a certain amount of instruction in pa dhdt 
from the Qhorachakra, the S^raswat and similar books, and the 
Gita and some grammar are also taught. 

The shop-keeping clasa teach their sons the Mah^jani script. 
They learn arithmetic and the rules of interest, but their learning 
is purely mechanical. 


^ SirmAii miipi ii ptctitiu to loia# ^xtinE. 
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Section J.—Medical. 

In ISrs Qia Highness the late Udjj, Sir Sbatnsher Porkash, 
opened a atnall dispensary in Ndhan whore medical tieatmeot 
according to European methoda coxild be obtained. Since then the 
medical department has grown in popularity and in efficiency, and 
there are now a Central Hospital, a Female Hospitol, ililitary and 
Jail Hospitals at f'^^dhan, and tbreo Tahsfl disponsanes at Paunta, 
Sartihan and Daddha, hoad-quarters of Rainkd Talisfl, and three 
small village dispensaries, providing European medical treatment 
for all comers at Shillai near at Chakrota at Rdjgarh, five stages 
from Simla, and at SangrAb, midway between that place and 
Kdjgarh. These village diapensaries are off the main roads, and 
are intended for the benefit of the inhabitants of tho higher hills. 

The Municipal Committee employs a MHm for the treatment 
of those who prefer uative medicines, but their number is small, 
and tho haMtn has lately applied to be allowed to attend the 
Central Hospital and learn the European system. 

The present Kdjd b-is engaged a European graduate in medi¬ 
cine and surgery as Sapriutendent of the Medical and Sanitary 
Departments of the Department, with an experienced Assistant 
Surpon as Officer in charge of the Civil Dispensary, a lady 
Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Female Hospital, and 
Hospital Assistants for the dispensaries, besides a staff of cam< 
pounders and servants. 

Medical stores are mostly procured direct from England 
on indent by the Medical Adviser through tho Commercial 
Department of the State, by which they are supplied as required, 
to tho hospitals and dispeDsaries, on indents countersigned by 
the Aledical Superintendent. Surgical requisites, stationery, etc,, 
are supplied in the same way under the same control. 

The bill people willingly take medicine from Hindus or 
Christians (especially Enropoans), but in many parts they will 
not do so from a Muhammadan, and bo only Hlndds are employed 
as compounders in the medical department. This prejudice is;, 
however, gradually disappearing, as all treatment at the dispen- 
sariee is absolutely free, and os the prospects of the Hospital 
AasistanU depend largely on their popularity in their districts, the 
attitude of the hill people towards the Department is decidedly 
friendly. In IS02 the Central Hospital was moved into a new and 
handsome building called the Jubilee Hospital, which was erected 
by the present Kdjd at a considerable cost in memory of Her 
Imperial Majesty tho late Queen-Empress. His Highness intends 
to build a new femalo hospital, as the present one has little 
accotumodation. 
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The female hospital y^ns started iti 139G. Miss Balfour, a 
graduate of Kdinhurghj was appointed supcrinteudeiit. She 
remained in charge till March 1902. In 1902 Mrs. Collin was 
appointed in charge. She was not so saccessfut, and was followed 
in 1903 by Mrs, Winter'. 


The marginal table shows the yearly total of patients from 


is» 

1900 

IMS 

3003 

1903 


GjOpO 

7.4S7 

6.057 

7^13 


1399 to 190G. 


The average daily attendance 
of new patienla is now only 
five a day, but it is hoped that 
the hospital wilt gradually regain its former popularity, tinder 
Miss Balfour the expenditure woe about Bs. 4.200 a year, 
but at present it is only about Us. 3,700. The staff has from 
the 6rat comprised a Lady Doctor, a ddi, a cook, a ^uAurni, 
a sweepereas and a dhoban, and in 1903 a compounder was added 
to the staff. 


The Bdja himself is bead of the plague department. He has 
under him a superintendent and an inspector. No one can enter the 
State territory except by the authorised routes, each of which is in 
charge of an hoapitd assistant and a police guard. There are qua- 
Tantine camps on these routes where travellers have to remain 
during their ierm of quaraDtine, There are separate camps for 
people coming from infected and non-infected areas. Eahdrs, 
sweepers and washermen are znaintained in the camp, and even 
cooking utensils and blankets are supplied by the hospital assistant. 
The term of quarantine is from twenly-four hours to ten days. The 
rules are strict and are carefully enforced. Dp to the present time, 
thanks to these arrangements, the State has been free from plogud. 
The routes open for Ingress are by Kd1&-Amb, Talehrf, Prftnagar, 
Haripur, Eoneb and Edmpur, All other routes are open for 
egress only. 



CHAPTER IV-SOME PLACES OF 
INTEREST, 

Banetbi lies an ibo rood at an elevation of 4^943 feet, 

twelve ml lea north-west oE N4han. There ts a good rest-bo u bo 
which commands a fine view of the Ndban Slwdlikai It is the 
first stage from Ndhan to Dagshai. 

BauAJAL. 

Bhujjal is merely of interest aa a camping ground, being 
the third stage from Simla on the Simla-Chakrdta road in 77® 25' 
N. and 30“ 55' E. on the Bachhiari naddi. The camping gronDd 
is on a plateau and commands a fine view of the JubbaT hills. 
The Cbaur peak is two stages from this camping ground, and 
Ndhan six, 

Bia Bikbamabao. 

Bir Bikram&bdd is a good head-quaiten) for shooting, 
six miles south of NdKan on the eastern bank of the Alfirkanda, 
It has large fruit and vegetable gardens, and mangoea and panda 
(sugarcane) are grown. The gardens are irrigated from 
the Mdrkanda 'I'ho place belongs to Major Bfr Bihram 
Singh, C.I.B. 

Chaur Peak. 

The Chanr peak, an elevation of 11,983 feet above tho sea, is 
one of the highest summits among the mountains which 
occupy ihe^ sub-Himdla^an tmcL Its poaition is 30“ 53'N. 
and 77® 32' E. From its peculiar shape and great height it 
forms a conspicuous element in the landscape for many miles 
around. The Cbaur presents a etrikiog appearance from the 
plains of Siihind, and tho view from its summit embraces 
a vast lowland tract on tho south, and a wide panorama 
of the snowy range to the northward. Though below the 
limit^ of perpetual snow, drifts remain, in the shady chasms 
on its fianks throughout the summer months, A dense 
forest of deod&rs and other conifers clothe the northern and 
north-eastern declivities, and^ rbododendronei ferns, and gentians 
grow in patches on the detritus of its granite slopes. On the 
top of the peak, is a small SMvling which is worshipped At 
its foot lies the temple, beside a spriug, Tho Ling and temple 
have been described iu Chapter I. 

Dadahi:, 

Daddbu, tho head-quarters of Tahsil Rainka, is about sixteen 
mil^ north of Nahan and lies on a low hill at tho confluence of the 
Giri and Jal^l, surrounded on all sides by mountains- ^atibfigh, 
which lies within the village, ia a well known resort for members 
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of the Giri Fishiog^ Club. About a mile from the Tabsll lies the 
famous Kaink^i lake aad Pars Rdm's tank. Satibac^h commands 
a fine view of the Uiri aod of tbs trans.Girl hilFs which nre 
covered with dense jungle. The cUamts is nialarioua after the 
rainy season. Its population in 1 GO I was 141. Tim liead-qnar- 
tew of the Kainkd Ihdnd are in the tahafl building which was 
finished in 1900. There is a dispensary and post office in the 
village. 

rilKGABH KiN'EFL. 

Dingarh Kiner stands on a picturesque site, in the gorrt-o 
traversed by the route from Nahan to Edjgarh in Tahsil PnclihiTa, 
in 30* 44' N. and 77* 21' E. Northwards, it looks towards the 
Ghaur mountain, southwards, along tba valley of the Jaldl river. 
The village consists of welUbuilt dat-roofed houses, arranged in 
rows on the solid lime^atone ledges of the naountain.The 
surrounding country, though rocky, contains some fertile spots, 
which produce luxuriant crops of wheat, 

Haripcr Fort, 

Haripur, formerly a fort on the borders of the Jubbal State, 
is now occupied by a police outpost. The fort is 3,803 feet 
above sea level, in 77“ 35' N. and 30* 45' E. 

Haripob Khol. 

ITaripur liea in 77’ 25' N. and 30' 25' E., and commands tlie 
pass of that namo. The direct route from JRainka to Jac'ddhri 
passes through it, and a plaguo quarantine post has been ^estab- 
lished here. The village, which is built like a vU]a(»o in the 
plains, stands on level ground amid the low hilla of the Niihnn 
Siwibka. The pass, which is about two miles from Kolar is 
narrow and steep. Kolar, on the Ndhan-Paunta road, twelve 
miles east of Ndban, in the Kiarda Ddn at the head of this nass 
is a mart for the bill trade. ^ 


Jaitae, 

The lull forbera oi Jutet crovos a etcop ridge el slate, which 
iices above the Kulrfa Dm,. ,a ao' 3S' N. and 77' 2f B. baring 

with a oacTh 

sen of 3,200 men. Key were altocked by two British detachments 
1,700 ntreng, but whhout nuceoss ; and it was not until after a 
^lene senes ot operatjons that Urn fort was finally captarnd la 
tho following year. Ihe elevation above eeadevel ie 4,854 feet. 

The fortress was subsMueotly used as n prison, but is now in 
rums. A small hamlet le tbo on y remnant of old Jailair 1.1™, 

nmndsa flno vieWoftta Sain, /dhan and Dhirtbi tile X 
famous Jaitak Khel of ICaneta deriven its name fron, this vfflago. 
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Eala Auu. 

Kdld-Amb Jiea in iT 15' N. and 30* 30' E. on the borders of CHA^lv. 
the AmbdJa District, Its earai is eleven miloa two fatloaga from pjaces of 
N4bnn. This is the most frequented route in the State and almost all interest, 
travellora to and from the Punjab use it The Mdrkanda dows by 
it on the east. The ascent to Nahan commences here. Kald-Amb 
has a good pakka aaial with two on either side of the 

gateway, one of which ia furnished in European style, it is the 
chief plague quarantine c/tatti&A. and contains a polica and forest 
outpost, The quarantine post is in charge of a hospital assistant. 

Travellers from non-iufcctcd areas are allowed to stay in the saiai, 
but all others are detained in large huts, of which a regular village 
has been built on tbe west bank of Mdrkanda. 

Katasar Dbvi. 

The EatdsanDevi pass runs over the crest of a low transverse 
ridge, which cruises the Eidrda Ddn from the stib-Himdlaydn 
chain to the Siwdlika, in 30“ 31' N. and 7?® SB' E. The ridge 
divides tbe waters of tbe Bdtd, a tributary of the Jumna, from 
those of the Markanda flowing jjouth-wast towards the Sutlej, 

The route from Debra to Ndhaa runs through the pass, Tho 
elevation above sea level is 2,500 Dot. The pass lies eleven miles 
from Ndhan. The Edlar and rest-house are one and-a^quarter 
miles from the te nple, The place was once a resort of tigers, but 
none are Ww found. The Devi's temple lies in a thick forest o£ 
sdi trees with no habitation near it. Gbuldm Kddir Eohilla was 
defeated by the Sirmur foiTces at this spot. It is owned and 
inhabited by Labinds. 

’ Majba, 

Mfijra lies in 77" 35' N, and 30 25' E., 20 miles east of 
Nahan, It was the bead-quarters of the Xahsil till 1S03 when they 
were transferred to Paunta. it now only possesses a police station, 
post office and forest cltaukif with a comfortable buo^low which 
con be used aa a rest-house, situated near forests abounding in 
big and small game, Tha famous Jambu Khala is close by. 

The buDgalow was originally built for Lord Lyttoa who came to 

shoot in Jaiubu Khala, 

MoaiNAm 

moginand (ifoj^aJtand) is tbe name of a village and low 
pass across tbe SiwuUk range on the route from biidbaura to 
Ndban, nine miles south-west of the latter town, m 30* 32' N. 
and 77* 10' £. Tbe path leads up the vulloy of tho Markanda, past 
the village of Muginand, which formed the rendezvous of the 
British column for the attack on Ndhan during the Gurkha war 
in IEI5, The approximate elevation of tho crest of tho pass is 
2,GD0 feet above sea leveL 

The population In 190L was 231. 
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N&han, fouaded by Bdjd Keram Farkdsh in Sambat lC78i 
is the capital of the State. Situate d on an isolated ridge. 
It has a small population {6,25G souls in 1901). It is a 
picturesque town and well organised. I Deluding t he Civil Station 
its length is about two miles. The palace stands on the highest 
point, the town lying on its west, north and south. East of 
the palace is a plain called the Cbaugan, suirouDded by neat 
buildiogs, including the Club and the gurdmdra of Gum Gobiod 
Singh at its southern corner. Shamsherpur Cantonment, over 
a unle in length, lies west of the town. 

In and about the town are several tanks and springs. The 
water of the Shi vpuri spring is the purest, but as it iTes aome 
distance from the town, only the wealthier inhabitants can make 
use of It. Bathing and washing in the tanks used (or drinking 
are prohibited. The town is surrounded by forest. 


Hdjd Sfaamsher Parkdsh built a house in the Italian style 
called the Shamsher Villa on the eastern extremity of the Ndban 
Dhar^ The present Rijn transacts the daily business of the 
State in s handsome building called the Head Office, erected on 
a atnall isolated hill in its compound i a new office is In course of 
construction. The Villa is also used as a guest house for the 
Viceroy, Commander4Q<Chief or Lieutenaut-Ooveinor. 

The District courts lie close by, with the offices of the 
Accounts, Forest and. Police Departments, all on a ridge above the 
road leading from Nahan to the Villa, The Tahsfl is closo to the 
District courts. In the centre of the town is the Rdni-tdl Bdgh 
Garden. It contains a round tank on the bank of which is a fine 
temple. The iron foundry stands midway between the town and 
the Villa. 

The hospital, which la of modem design, lies outside the townt 
and the Zendua Hospital is inside it near the Chaugdn. The 
boys' school, a commodious building, lies east of the Chaugdjit 
and the Zendna Madrasa inside the town. 

It is said that the hill, on which the town now stands, was 
once the strong-hold of Bern Ran gar, a notorious dacoit. A pro¬ 
verb runs: " B&ro IMna chaure kaujithd aur saher” f.e., the cattle 
seized by Bera will never come back to you, get fresh ones. Bera 
hod a hind or pit of stone on the Lii hill. In this he used to 
light a fire of cotton aeod and oil, and after bis raids the beacon 
guided him back to his lair. 

Tho Devi temple built by him on the summit of this hill 
still exists, and his cattle-shed lay by the kaehcha tank in tho 
town, Bdwa Banwdri Dds, a well-known Sddhu, lived on thia 
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hUl, where the State bdrddari now atands. Hdja Earm Park&b CHAP. iv. 
once arrived at this hill when hunting from Kalsi, and the Bdwa pjacesof 
begged him to found a town here. The Edjd did so and constructed interest, 
a bdrddari on the spot where the BSwa lived. The bdrddari stands 
on a high iibba. It can be seen from the train near Bardra 
Station. In those days tigers abounded in Ndhan^ and the Bdwa 
bad reared several. A. tiger’s roar at a propitious moment sug¬ 
gested the foundation of the town. The derivation of the name 
Ndhan is either from Nahar (Sanscrit = tiger), or nub ( = king ) 
and din ( = abode). 

Nahan is 3,057 feet above sea level. lu the hot weather 
punkhas ore not usually required. The rains set in about the 
middle of June, and even on the hottest day the temperature does 
not rise above lOO^ Usually at noon it reaches 90^". In the hot 
weather the temperature ranges between 80^ and 90°. In the 
winter it is between 50° and 65°. 

The climate is moist. Epidemics seldom attack the town. 

Towards the end of September there is, however, some malarial fever. 

The water contains much lime, and tends to cause constipation. 

Snow never falls, but it rains heavily in January and February. 

The Municipality, constituted in 1867, consists of nine 
members, four elected and five nominated, all serving for a period 
of three years. The president is a paid official appointed by the 
ltdjfi, but the vice-president is elected. 

The income, mainly derived from octroi, was Rs. 15,243 in 
1903-04, and the expenditure Rs. 13,910. The Committee owns 
a number of houses and manages the forests round N^han. From 
these it derives a considerable income. The Cantonment is 
administered by a Cantonment Magistrate. It contains a military 
hospital and a workshop which turns out accoutrements for the 
troops. 

Mabifdb. 

Mahipurlies sixteen miles north-west of Ndban on a low spur 
of the Sain range. It is a small bub pretty place with some pic¬ 
turesque waterfalls to the south, It is situated on a plateau be« 
tween lofty hills on three sides, its southern edge overlooking low 
hills, The plateau is intersected by a bill stream which mt^es it 
very fertile. 

Manoadu. 

Mangadh is a scattered village with n population of 380. 

It is built on a wide level plain surrounded on all sides by high hills 
and traversed by a torrent. It possesses an ancient Hindu temple 
which tradition connects with the Pdndavos, but was probably 
built by E£jd HasdluofSldlkot, whose style of building it recalls. 

It has been described in Chapter I. Mdogadl^is connected with 
Sardhan, about ten miles off, by a 3l.x-foot path. 
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Pacsta. 

Paunta lies in 77" 40' N. and 30" 45' E. It bas a population 
(1901) of 609, The Jumna flows dose by on its oast and south. 
It commands a 6ne view of the Dera DUn and its hiUe. The 
town contains a famous &ikb temple where fairs arc held on 
the Holla in March and the Balsdkhi in April, Guru Gobind 
Singh resided hero for about three years (1742—45 Bikrami) and 
therefore the place is eoneidered sacred. The colonization of the 
Kidrda Ddn by Sikhs has increased its population. It also con* 
tains a fine Hindu temple, built by the daughter ofRdjd Fateh 
Parkdsh on the bank of the Jumna. By her request she 
cremated hero, and a fine marble tomb was erected on the spot, 
Between the two temples is a spacious encamping-ground ivith 
fine avenues of trees. The Rilmpur ferry is only three miles distant. 
The Tahsll (twenty-six miles from Nihan) Is built of good pakka 
masonry, Bliagdui, where Gum Gobind Ringh defeated the com¬ 
bined forces of the Uajiis of Garhwdl and Bildspur, ia about eight 
miles from Paunta. The town has a dispensary, rest-house and post 
office. The Western Jumna Canal authorities have a telephone 
office near the camping-ground, whence inforinatiDn of the daily 
rise and fall of the Jumna is sent to Bogrewdla, 

Rajoarh. 

Kdjgarh fort lies in 30" 51' N. aud 77* 23' E, on a natural 
terrace. It is square, with atewer at each corner about forty feet 
high and twenty square. Eit?d and nearly demolished by the 
Gurkbaa in 1814, it was aubnequenlly restored. Its elevation 
above sea level is 7,U 5 feet. Rajgarh is the head-quartera of the 
forest division of that name, and the Divisional Officer lives in 
the fort. About half a mile from the fort is a small bazar in¬ 
habited by Kdogra Slide, W’ho act os bankers for the surround, 
ing villages, There is a post office aud dispensary. 

SAm. 

The Sdin range lies between 39" 37' aud 30" 51' N, and 
77" 15' and 77" 29' E, Thornton states that its length is about 
25 miles, running from north-west to south-east. This range 
divides the basin of the Jftldl from that of the Giri. Its esQ- 
mated elevation above sea level is from 6,000 to SjoOO feet. It is 
the most fertile range ia tbo cis-Giri bills, and produces rico of the 
best quality. 

Sangrah. 

Singrah lies in 77" 35' N. and 30“ 40' E., trana-Giri, and 
commands a splendid view of the Sain range. It has a dispen- 
sary aud post office, aud was the bead-quartera of Palvi Tahstl till 
1948 B. (1893 A.D.). 
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Sarah AN. 

SardhaUj the henrl-q^unrtera of Tahsll Pachhdd, lies in CHAP. iV* 
77" 15' N, and 30" 45' E,, and has a populaliun of 132. It h a Places of 
sultry place, but possesses a healthy dimats, as a brisk breeze interest, 
blows every morning and evening throughout the year, Sard- 
ban is twenty-six miles from Eahan, with which it is con- 
tiacted by a fine road. Dagshdi Is tweuty-one miles from the Tahsil 
building. The place has a dispensary, post office and primary 
school. It commends a splendid view of the low billB of Ghinni 
and Kotdha and the plains of Nnriingarh TahsfL It lies 
5,174 feet above sea level. 

SiRMuni Tal. 

The once famoustownof Sirtniir stood about ten miles north* 
west of Paunta on the southern bank of the Giri. Destroyed in 
1139 Bikrami, the ruins of its wells and bazdrs are still to be seen, 
and close by is a tank called the Sirmdri tank which is now 
almost all under cultivation. The rd}baA which lies about a 
mile to the south>esst of the ruins of Sirmur was made the capital 
of the State on 27th Phd«;an 1252 (1095 A-D.) by Rdj4 Sobhana 
Parkdsb, the founder of the present ruling family of Sirindr. 

It too is now in ruinsi Among the ruins of Sirmdr is a stone 
pierced with a deep hole, lying on the top of a small hillock on the 
southern bank of the Qiri, la this hole the pole is said 
to have been fi.xed for the rnpe on which the juggler girl, by whose 
curse Sirmiir was destroyed, danced. The story is referred to at 
page &. A similar stone is pointed out on the other side of the 
Giri. 

' Tiloefdb, 

Tflokpur stands on an isolated hillock, eight miles north-west 
of Ndhan, In 77“ 15' N. and 30* SO' E., at an elevation of 
1,413 feet. The place is famous for its temple of Devi BSla 
Sundri, described in Chapter I. An annual fair is held in April 
in her honour. A path connects it with the Kdld-Amb road at 
Saiowdla, nearly si-X miles below Kahan. A cart-road runs 
between £d1d-Atnb and Tflokpur for a distance of four miles. 
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APPENDIX L 

Son AaRlCDI^TUEftL TRaU 9 . 

Sdff 9 flqoti^ fields 

ft ijir b dtTidcd iat^ ht^hI put* <;jich ei3I#J 

: bigli IjiDg Iftad CDDtftiaSng uad^tati^, 

I A t^l atli nMr tbA Tillagei th* mlSfot tins pluln*. In KJJijii to.ni #«m boiu 
bMplnluQntorarbehiiulit^BMi'ADrlclti^Gudea, but iu ibtt bUli pcpuBr «nil tobw™ 
iiJia ^^arftUj grc»wa in the Mrd, 

i ftiiallftr to 6kUar^ 

Bhitd t ftAndj »tL with irnsjl 

f a, luud soil with a l»igc ptopoetiiHi of cl*j. It beatg good kharif onpi, 

Dfo^arJi t A field giTca to a ifir^a, 

OMHI ft poor itonjr «giL 
&koT4l r uRch the ntme oa goAirt 

Jabal » wot Binby Unil. olwija fall <,f wat«r. Jl «tj ptodfleo poor en^ of »k#, 

KaSdAtli ftuf jprlg^ted tftDdB 

XaUxAr t egH of tpeoijillj good quftlitf, 

KdiAl I lAfid sitdftted on Ltio b&hkA *f imtn f[T0« and hUI tjrroab. 

Tvj^s^^^fV wfth a irebt nlii'An fa fhn 

Womout laodi Dtu.t* id pn pl4 rlror bed as. caltal Ijlfd,.-. ATM^ar It Iho ooKwi teo^ 
QtumMj ftfly loirljing lud that tntaina mobton it oilHed jl4ifJur, PP^te 

-fAiV .* acwlj mnde anil irefy pool- InofT, 

k«.Sf u‘,SlLTta™.S"‘”“““‘''‘“" ™“ "*■ “■• “■•" «"*« 

■ OAaw gMr-kkddi t Jimd Dottliar irrigali-d dof mnoredo 

« 

Gbar Khddi r Iflod Dnirr^aatedp but nannnred. 

‘"i"™ p™**« (iwffl 

P^ajAtal: Kjobt land, which ^fodow crops erea la a dij tmoa. 

FdpUt stqaf soli with A Iftjtrqf earth ijtk [L It ^ . 

fatigfl ia chieQj aotapoged of this aoU. ^ ^ tbi Dhtrthi 

Pd tit a long noiTow dclii. 

PdfTAri I opea to m lan i tn cootrast to thdhU 

pmt a Terr pact ftotl xrith o thin Ktcf of mrth ot« the rtonet wiws«lTif 

S*m* t nolatlAndlitwitooDtbobiuik of o riter* hill terwot or wmlerodoric. 

Str .- wide lani gnmnd whfeh eodtaiot ieoDix eI»T And which oren with ildht ni„ » i. 
rrodnoo good luufcit. Such oodl 1« nlM ntted wsU. h>Iii win wj|| 
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A: sqIIk alilbflj df fl&nd wnd unall itonei^ irblcb doa not pr^»dqDQ swi 

CTOpJ. ^ 

«VAdrr<; %hA sa.m& lA Adr4, but tmeiltflr [n ff[iA Ka^ mora mnnaTfidn 

ShrJai t nver-flhudDWi^ \v billii, And Uim geta l^tt^e vraniitb frofti tha 
PAtL, It i? gace^ntllj Jcqat drturip b? tbp mdaioiv o! thA liilla. Tia: croiji ^rawa tn it iJikA 
luojr timt to oiAt^r^ And tuAavjr riuji. ii lA|uripnp lo Ibcm. 

^Ad z A f erj gcicfd adII |>rndactog rich ' 


APPENDIX I!. 

La^td M£ASns&s, 

This StAta hm two sthndAnla known ai jpul-Afp nqd kMm. This pitkkizt vtindaid la 
tifcd In tbe tib^il nf Nibim And tha Kiiidm IXdn, irbib in ibo Tuhtfli a£ Paebbld And ft&inkl 
tb« kAo:ii ^^544 la tbA atAKdAPi!. ioclicfi mikk^ ft of a %aA and incbei 

ihlA ol A kAcfpl A aqanrv ^aIjIa iriAkea ft 2Cl friiwift/AP iHftlE# ft and t!0 

qiAka ■ :^:£ pvihta bhwd* ftf« In an aciA. Ihno tfimitrddri kh^m 

fri^prAirmAkc A pffkhtii J^Bt %h* hilE tAminddf'M tbcFr Aoidi bj tba weigbl of jteed. 

In L>LJnli». UbinI and gtntml^j Id tlm Ndhjin Talisn tin And mpap arc In uh^ wbKl« 

1ft tbe hilij tlie Ji Iht g£D*Tiil tEftada^. A kacktAA tit la equal to 33 fprdf And 

A fff#n ul ^0 Min in oqnal lo IG CloTtjntBCDi itAUdArd tirt. Tbft Stain 

sUftflard kkdm %aA ia c^nid to ]^| jyj/t iAdai of wboaf standardfl ot llie piunfadorj, Iq 
tiuiMUring onIj tiia wboat la tnken Into confiderAtiobp A^fAa Is cqul to G tift kftdm^ of 
^ tin of (jQTcinmeqt alnndmd. ^tod and-a-Lalf make a ^okAfA «■ In ueJigi 

wordi 371 tm kkdoi qE kkI adc town in a pHhi/M bi^ah, 
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Weeghts and 

Tba Mminddfi weighta hit? I^aw. nad apcordlft^ to tbia iwatem ona tir nnala to 33 
tvldd, Tbfl Wiiighta in Nibau tU^lf are jra^lfOp the ftlr'eqUALt £amMdri 

goftcmlEf hAtft Wtigbta, bat mworen Ate titod in tbft bllla. The tidhd.whl-h Unlm 

enlEiHl A tkiin. Aftd In IfiDgrA, Tftbdl Eiiinkfip a fktla^ EquAla tin lAdfli, Fouf jafMi mukQ 
one jraiAa. Tbe ttminddf* kwp woigbta, ria^ I pdt, pit, 4 tir-, tir aod A tin ia ibair buuaei. 
Oao jfttffAfl eqoiil* G tin *Arfw. 10 ptikitt aan/dni Anri 20 /dait one AAdV, t2 tnakc 
one ^hdn jAitl Four Onj^i^.M Enalio ufte ^iigppd and 2 onbfi* rnnka anc kdik* The kdtk it 
tbo ditUfteii from Ibo lip of tho UraSnui*T lo ibe elbow. The eablt ia fmm tbo lip 
ol ibe thamb lo tbo tip of tbo littto flnjici-, thn ikdm ja^d it made of one hdlh 
Abd cubit, The jhtUa jarJ la made of t bnfht or 4 CEtbita^ Odb itoquAl 

to 3 GftfAt or H jtJdn pakkt. Hill people mis Ihe khitt jard, the beinsf fticd 

Id tbe Ddn aad at NAbao. Tba jrtoeon' and rctuU r^odon' wtrEehtfl are iiridt and 
W4iAilFftTfl'*1!iithe pl-iFna, TniQA.liir. a w/Aa It eqnftl to 10 foliO* but la tba cia-Girl 
part uf Tfib*il I^Acbb^d It baiii uu fixiHl aUnd^rd. people msTcc It 4a fftlnV, olbere 

only 32. It* weight depends on the cMam af the fatniij, and it la only used in lendlua eri^n 
which U jneft^nreri i»fi npnjmmi by ibe same jiiJAd by which It wa^ meftaoteri when lent. 
I^ut The;rft/^dbft»aaAed wtmht.beiti^niftjil to t tin pvkkis tran^ Clri, while in Sain it 
3 *irt. Haiace trana-Gitt Ibo rdmi eqnala Samaunda. wkiilo In 1^\n it fa 43 Tnannda. Sain 
•rid the cia Giri parLa pt Taiiijl J^AchhAd linTfl A menanTe cftllod tthtt^a which la eqqai to 3 tin 
lAffm. ItderlTCiUa nanac frem ioAefftT, n, hating been inTcnted in 1872 DikrAmi* 
It. I* <m\j Hied on tba k*rttndra or Ibreiblng floet for dlTidlag the graiD into shiuw. Id 
X jibafl Eainkk Ihens ia another mcnawc called hdrd, whloh equali 4 pathit, 
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I,—3ttmtptrrjta ftatr* 

(]) CoccaIdi lAftrifolidii 
(3) Clmiopelofl partum, 

^I^StrhtridtfW, 

(3) BarbeHi ftTlftata t iaimitl, 

14} tM Lycinm ^ 

{A) it KipaleftslL 

Ill.—Jilrinfa, 

Flncoufllft lliEiioutchi 1 All ay ■ pt ktnfL 

ii 
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Tiara. 


2 r,— 

(T> £hm&rabiuU; fftj. 

(I) Kjdt« catjda&, 

(9) Bombax iiuiliibArLcain ;; tiwal^ 

yj*—£itrctflarem^ 

(10) St£rca]ia Fp«« 

(to I, cfiloiratA, 
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( 12 ) 

(13) 

04) 

(15) 

00) 

(17) 

09) 

(>*) 

(30) 

(31) 
(J3) 

(«J 

(21) 

m 

tm 


OKWiAoppositifotut r 

ii ickroftbjrllA l phArrm, 

II THlhii? 

I, AiiAeEcA t probiblj tiaed for f^fining fug; 

fruit add I rope i&frdfl of lu birk. 

n ^iliKfolii : ifAdutfiii fmft eof^Ut itMd fot cMt slyifti^ etJc, 

n npJdL A thruh, FVaU common ia Ddn piurtares; 

t, liOVigatn : grconlifa birk t a Itm 50 feet blglt, 

ZdnUioxjtmD alatum: tirm^L 
LlmoaEA pddC^imA. - 

Citni; cringo Scmon : CdUlTdtcil • 

Ffiroqiacleplidntain ; 
ssArmoloi ^ 

IX^Simarvhtte. 

Fierumd t^owloidcBp 

X.^Mnw^Meia. 

GdTEijjA ptaafttA : kharptii. 


( 20 ) UgIIa iivdlu : ii^n» 

(27) I. Budif dcbtH ; d^k w 
(2S) ^ Ce(]»li tooiui : tm, 

t ^ 

* XIL^JOtitwtt 


(25) Hex dfpjTead^ 

JT/JX—CffflitfWnrfi 

{30} EDOQjmuQ 

(31) SlmodcEidran Bcxbmghli : 3djbd« 


JZK— 

(32) Zixyphtu Tplgvii : 

IP OKypiijll*; 

(3*) H fnjubftj Str, 

(35) If mcuaaalKSk | iuf/a Ur^ 
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(as) YHiM ifttiraiEA, 

{37) LiiulAjAii^ 

X ry,— s^fnndd^^ 

(98] Aesctili:^ Indieik 
(SB) Sdil«id3cr* blln^ : 

(10) Btpiiidu dfliergeoi: i^YAa. 

(11] AoeftiUoiam, 

(<*] M ppi^ 

X ry/^—j ctf 

(43) cotIniLi : iiof. 

{14] „ 

(iE) FutAcin ^ 

(46) OdicA Wodlef : 

\i7) temeoirpiiB umcMidiom : Akihwa. 

{IS] AlAi]gfEA indtei i am* * 

(4fl) Biacitii] u k lAtifdliii: MraitU^ 

(BO) Sp<atdlAB nuiD^fcim : awttrm^ 

(91) pterjeOipCTlDA ; 

(62) lodtscferA itroporputca ; Iff«t& 

(63) „ bctCfantliL 

(93 a) „ p^eliGlIa, 

(34) Abrni preeatorifl* t idqgA 
(W) EjjthriiLA tnbcKMA I ^hamt ihaM, 

(66) Biaiea frondou : MmL ^ » 

(97) Eesmodinfii tilijBfciliiim, 

m , ^ 

(GO) 0 ?g«laTA dAlbcT^glaldu ; 

(64) ) rAlbc2:Sk (dm : tAfiftsu, 

{61) CiEsqlpklA scpUrin r 

(6J) BfiolifaUi p^rpoiw ^ kuraU^ katJ^KAi, « 

(63) ^ j kgnifld, 

(94) nihlfi * 

(66) TiitraLriadDi fodiCA : f(n74 

(66) CaHk ^iluld : mmsddi^ 

(67) AlbtoiA J uUbnMin ; tiw. 

(66) „ ilipistihlii : 

(GO) Acidi fAm^tlun : 

C70> ,, Anbaotillldr. 

(71) ,p eat^oho; lAi^r, 

(71a) MBllEtii jUni-imlatA^ 
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(TS) Frnnut pmic& i Ani> 

(73) „ mTiiteiil«Cft t zArdilm, 

{71) ff [^uddDai; 

(75) ** padDi. 

(76) PfioKptft utflti. 

(77) Eubpf p&aicnJatUA i anfilAM (blatkh 

{78) rr ^tta, 

(7ft) p, lulocArpua : (btf^k), 

{fiO> &OU XDOKhiU : liHjt. 

(81) tt wcbblan* ; 

(82) Pjrtai YAirioLota : JlniAr^ 

(83) CYnt7:ffa« Hp4p 

(84) CoUnaeostcY ncmninAta ^ rahiA^ 

(Mfl) „ Pp«- 

{S5> DeatiU itAnSncA, 

(86) ,t coryiaboiTi. 

(87) FhlEftdcIphua camuulnt : pK^Afrd, 

(87a) Babu nJifnuii* 

XX2A— 

(SQ CcKnbnrtnia d^Endnam. 

(89} TGcmkDBim blliirtcii ^ SfAffd. 

(9C) |« chcbnlm: A«rT«f-« 

(91) » tomeotm: 

(9&) ADQgdMdA lAiHalb ; haMi «3t 

(93) Engcmaiunbolina: 

(94) II rupcreaJAtA ^ jrt#ndi«. 

(95) Woodtordla flciitlbiuidA : dAmi^ 

(98) Laficritti^uia paiTid^an : 

XT/r. ^SarnfdMfm, 

(ft7) CawdA taiaaitoSA i ikiilA, - 

t&5) It gmrfloleni; g| 

(99) Ciuict pti»ya;r^i>A|lii8M6iiMoal7* 

XJCV^Cicttm. 

(lOQ) Opiuitu dttleaU $ 

A'XTV.—^VmacAtf; 

(101) M«i» begojiliofoli* : twAri^ 

(10ft) Comal obkmgA. ^ 

(103) -n cAplldU T 

(104) L<ml«im 

(106) AbelU tdilikrti * f 

( 106 ) Tlbimaw $p, 
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(LOT) Adinn wdifcUft : Mdm. 

(lOS) BADdU doiuatotmm : 

XX/X-Aiiwf«ftr, 
n W) Buftifr hiUfol^t j muiAjta. 

(IIC) AmjrgniH^ 

(111) EliododfiiidioaAibottum ; hcipati^ 

(^13) If iDlhDp^JfDH, 

(119) MjtsiDv africauft : uj^ra^ 


XXX 

(lU) DiDfpjns iBisntftot : 
niB) li nuUAftoijrto : 

XXXIL-Oltimt^^ 

(116} OJen rragnm : naiu temjittai 

(13:7} Jo-'ti&I&iLia KTolqtQoi i 

IP Riffilxie, 

(119) Kjef4iQth« AJ»r-triilU: Aar 

XXXJI vrtpory 
(130) Carufia ca^asdu ^ JtrrdicHdb. 

(ZZL) I, dittttia. 

(139) Wrigbtla tdtimtgn £ ilH^Afp 

023} Holiirhctiia utidyscat^Hriai' kura, 

(134) Ncriam odontat : §amNfa^ 

XXXJl\~AMfhpiadta. 
(126} OalQtrdpii gi^oDtea f bJL 


(laa) 

(137) 


XXX V.StrafiAeir, 

Cordot ID jra i 


CcmrolrnlDt ap* 


XXXVl*~-Cfn»trtiIau^, 


XX-IT//, Mmiacta, 
( 126 } BtmoapcriDtttn natoofeiu: ^adal^ 

(199) T«ooma andoUiii (Ip ir&idetLt onlj}* 

XXX 

(130) Bctata bhojpattri i 

(161] ^ pcuminatiu « 

(162) dJau oeiHtoiulf z 
( 136 ) nitEdA. 


p 34 } Salkfpt. 


XXXlX^Satiiin^ct, 


(139} Qctwiii «iin«cflfpifoliA s lurfAv^ 
(16E) n IPCiOA I haru 

037) j, dilniati ; msriti 

(US) „ anDBEata: iriNHt, 

tU2) CvpiDtu iaginea; 
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UyrtcB tspid*: , 

, XLlI.—JufLtadt*, 
(141) ffUnj. 

XZTITt — Atitatiaetmi, 
(143) XflbkUrda Twnc* ; tfliii/i4. 

XZTV.-iTyrttei*, 

(143) Eaciljptos gToliiitiu (ta canleiu), 

XL V.— VtrttlUletiE, 

(144) LiuiUaa alba, iiottaed oaJj la etnlciii, 

XL PI.—Ltiwrinrm, 
(144) Litajn.cejlamlca: cAlntra, 


XLVIL.—njtmtlwiM. 

(144) Diphne ip«. 


\ 


inn 

(148) 

(148) 
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Some Hau££fl(>LX» TEAUf. 

Cu^GirU Tnn^&irk 

K thfd Id nhEdi gontfl Ktt kcpt« 

Bdrd^ M P#rt «f a TOflcn bj a WpbdtM 

Will In wbicb rami kii kipt, 

AAint,irilL imnd 

* 

Bhit, 

Chmuhdrdf Kotril mom. 


CAdttAAdC, door frilnl. 

CAJUI gar W4r, rogt 

Pmir, door: >Im ufid Uui'Siii. 

XJitringni. «urt-y*Tii. 
ietiaTi, A imoll nom. 

m 

Jtfdiid, fironnd ftoor f alfo tucd tmni^diri. 
window- 

OftfL ft woodift W ti»d to barriemdfl tba door 
tt^m ifliidi? : alioniod tnuiB-GIri. 

m otoT* hmM on the (noond Soorwith a 
fttane ftwi^ lod wnitip but wlthaut loy door r 
Krmitili poored Into » Ihroogb a holOp iilEid 
A/1 in tociU 

PdrdcAAJ, beam. 

PtrA, an oblong lo f romi. 

TentlUtofp 

cobk-boa** 

SkAWffdlf cbaln. 

Ehirki, ladder. 

JkW* npper bol in Uant Glfl it mpiiai 

the booK ol u oppoiod 

to 

liichtf+ 


CAAdti, part o/ i pflui mof:, 

4?A«r, ihi bnuie ot a rich mAn. 

ft diccrt-fttETifl woo-fm fftmi 
ftlticbcd to Uie xid|^ q{ n peat< 

ATiftiA/. fimt floor roof. 
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JPAaJJb, a cfKibinE pou 

£'Atfrvffi, A ImjEft pot 

^^rl, chtira. 

ft netil 07 cmitliea Ump. 


i>waA 4 a milk pot 

ZMmi/Up b«ll0ws« 

Ihhkit m Wg epom* 

Oblled 

J^naiidp, m wDodea pot in whidi milk ii cbaniol 

A euthu wmi^ k^qt. 

anoth^ ooDklog pot, 

AiJ^ra. m woodea oup. 

KMn^ A wdoJen plfttip 

a awtui plito^ 

AAainrap m irlEtO'l&Ottth4d TCHiL 
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boLlDfi, 

Ndl Qr NAjffliTfAf^ 
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Thdii^ m bfUi 
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DauF« 


Jjrdu-^fri. 

Mdkti, E bll^ket o£ trhi£« wool. 

Dehff s Itrge Uso bltekot* 

K Also OHd Iwi-OirL 

i liiirtt. 

cbtb pEccodf Tued ms m 

J 

a woollen comt 


a wocUen dkttn* 

B. £m bbmltvt. 

a blanket. 

^IhiIai b wAktcnl, 


Stitkdik 01 iiUiVirj liOttKES, 

Idfdv a eotloii coror for nigbt 

t wilikoat for woinw. 
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**A hook that is shut is hut a block** 
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